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SHOPLIFTING: Its Symbelic Motivation 


FasiAn L. Rovuxke, Ph.D." 


T Is estimated that 100,000 thefts a week are committed in the United 
States, with an average loss of about $15 a theft. The value of goods 
stolen reaches a yearly total of $75,000,000. In a recent twelve-month per- 
iod in New York City 29 stores apprehended 7,000 thieves, some shop- 
lifters, the rest dishonest employees.” 

However, less than 10 per cent of those apprehended can be considered 
as professional thieves who steal as their means of livelihood. Less than 
3 per cent steal for material gain in the sense that they take the stolen 
property for their own use. The remaining 87 per cent steal because of 
some emotional difficulty. A study of the records of those apprehended 
for shoplifting shows that one out of every four is a repeater.* Because 
of this last fact a pilot project was undertaken to determine whether, in 
addition to the increased mental and emotional ease of the subject 
treatment of the offender was practical in terms of eliminating repetition 
and thereby cutting future losses by approximately one-fourth. The pro- 
gram developed from a somewhat unusual source. The author had been 
called on occasion as a consultant by a New York store, to administer 
lie-detection tests to shoplifters who had been apprehended. The purpose 
of the test was not to establish guilt, which was already admitted, but to 
check the completeness of the subject’s confession and to determine the 
extent of her past stealing. 

Before many cases had been handied in this manner, the manager of 
the protection division changed his interest gradually but steadily from 
“How much?” to “Why?” Subsequently, when persons were apprehended 
in whom there seemed to be no obvious motive for stealing, such as per- 
sonal use or gain from sale of the article, it was suggested that they con- 
sult professional help. Many were referred to the author. Because some 
considered the visit to the psychologist an alternative to legal prosecu- 
tion, the following routine was established. No fee was accepted for the 
initial visit. During this visit, after a summary of the facts and a brief 
personal history were obtained, a plan was outlined for the subject. 
This included a thorough psychological examination with a battery of 
tests including figure drawing, Rorschach and the Thematic Appercep- 


1Manhattan College, New York City 


2Curtis, Sargent J., Address to Store Management Group, National Retail Dry Goods Associ- 
ation, New York, January, 1953. 


sIbid. 
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tion Test. The subject was told that, depending upon the results of the 
examination, appropriate recommendations would be made, with refer- 
ral to other sources where indicated. It was stressed that the decision to 
return or not was entirely up to her and that no pressure wouid be 
brought by the store if she did not wish to continue. Fees for the psycho- 
logical examination and any subsequent visits were discussed. 

In a period of five years about 80 shoplifters were referred. Of these, 
65 carried through to the point of making the initial visit and of these 
slightly less than half returned for testing and continued treatment. All 
were females, ranging in age from 15 to 63 with the majority between 
18 and 25. They were about evenly divided in terms of marital status. 
The number of return visits made varied from a single visit to regular 
weekly visits over a period of a year. The average number of visits per 
client was eight. Two of the subjects were patently psychotic and were 
referred to psychiatrists. One accepted the referral and voluntarily en- 
tered a psychiatric hospital, but the other refused. Of the remainder 
whose test patterns showed no indications of psychosis, the basic moti- 
vation fell about evenly into four categories. We are speaking here of 
the primary motivation of the shoplifter in each case, which was not the 
only factor involved. These categories were: 

1. Stealing as symbolic sexual gratification. 

2. Stealing as a means of gaining status or acceptance. 

3. Stealing as a means of satisfying an unconscious need for humilitation 
and punishment. 

4. Stealing as a means of gaining revenge against the parents by bring- 
ing disgrace upon the family name. 

In a few of the cases the problem was so close to the surface that the 
subject was able to gain insight after one or two interviews. In others 
it was a deep-seated, long-standing difficulty and required prolonged 
treatment. 


1. Symbolic Sexual Gratification. 

A housewife, age about 30, two children and husband with good busi- 
ness. No financial need existed in this case. The woman was apprehended 
with a $90 jacket. There had been several previous instances of shoplift- 
ing. It was brought out during the treatment that, just previous to each 
shoplifting instance, she had experienced sexual temptation in some form 
of approach which, if followed through, would have led to infidelity. 
She had not given in to these feelings, but was aware that she had wanted 
to. In the first instance a few years before, she received a letter from a 
girlhood acquaintance with a glowing account about a doctor who had 
been a boy friend of the subject and whom she had almost married. After 
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reading the letter, she went into a reverie, thinking how she had always 
wanted to marry a doctor, wondering what it would have been like to be 
married to him, and “should I have married him?” There was a strong 
feeling of guilt for this fantasied infidelity. Two days later she stole 
a record album. On another occasion the superintendent of the apart- 
ment house where she lived made a mild approach. Hearing that she 
was going to be downtown on a given day, he said: “I am going to be down- 
town, why not meet me for lunch.” She immediately read meaning into 
it, felt uneasy about it, and that day stole a hat. Several months later a 
friend of a divorcee who lived across the hall from her called her on the 
phone. It was a rather obvious proposition. However, she could not say 
“no” outright. She hedged a bit, but finally terminated the conversation. 
Two days later she stole several pieces of costume jewelry. 

Just previous to the theft for which she was apprehended, the fol- 
lowing situation occurred. A relative of her husband was visiting at their 
home on his way through the city. The children left for school in the 
morning and the husband went to work. She was dressed in a housecoat. 
The relative got up late and was in his pajamas. She always had been 
fond of him and, after they had a cup of coffee together, he began to 
become familiar and led her back into the bedroom. She finally resisted 
his approach and no intercourse occurred. But she felt tremendously 
guilty about this “near miss.” 

In each of these instances she had felt a need for sexual gratification 
that was unfulfilled. To relieve the need she attained gratification sym- 
bolically by stealing. It is intersting to note that the value of the articles 
stolen varied in accord with the intensity and seriousness of the situation. 
2. The Need to Gain Status or Acceptance. 

To illustrate this category, we have a college girl home from a mid- 
western university for the mid-semester holidays. This was her story. 
Her parents were in Florida for the winter season. She had been left a 
generous allowance to buy a spring wardrobe. Her mother had also 
directed that the girl take her older sister with her “because she had 
such nice taste in clothes.” The older sister had always been a source 
of emotional strain to the younger girl because of the mother’s obvious 
bias in favor of the older daughter. Our subject was not particularly at- 
tractive but had an excellent record in high school. Each month, when 
she brought home her report card, the mother would examine it and say 
somewhat disparagingly, “Oh this is fine, you’re good in school, but look 
at what your sister can do with a few dollars on clothes.” The older 
sister did have an excellent clothes sense. She worked in the garmment 
trade and had access to reasonably priced sources. All her life the young- 
er girl had been unfavorably compared with her sister. Even at this time, 
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when the mother and father were away, the instructions had been “take 
your older sister, she has good: taste.” As it happened, the older sister 
was unable to accompany our subject. 


The girl started downtown alone. She had one idea: “I'll show them 
how carefully I can shop.” She went to Fourteenth Street to look for 
bargains. In the first store she selected one or two items for purchase, 
but did not find a salesgirl. Impulsively, she walked out with them. The 
idea grew—‘This is going to be better than I thought. I will really 
be able to make a good impression.” She started uptown and had taken 
things from several stores before she was apprehended. 


When asked if she had ever stolen before, she first answered “No,” 
then, after thinking awhile, said, “Yes, once—only once.” 


“When was that and exactly what happened ?” 


“T was in the first year of high school. I had never been popular with 
my classmates in grammar school and had longed to be accepted as one 
of the group when I got to high school. There was a club. The initiation 
for the club was to steal something. I picked out the most difficult thing 
on the list, stole it, and was accepted into the club.” 


The only previous time she had stolen was to gain status and acceptance 
among her friends. At this time, when the opportunity presented itself, 
the unconscious pattern was there. Stealing gained the acceptance she had 
wanted. So she stole this time in an attempt to gain her mother’s accept- 
ance. 


3. The Need for Punishment 


To exemplify the third category: a woman was apprehended with an 
article of small value, less than $10. At the time she had $100 in cash in 
her purse and an active charge account at the store. This woman had 
married for the first time in the early 1940’s. Three days after their 
marriage, the husband, an army officer, went overseas. He was away 
two years. She was working in the city and each night, as a commuter, 
was on the ferry with an attractive man. They struck up an acquaintance. 
He was married, too, but he and our subject became friends. They began 
to stay in town for a drink and dinner together. Finally he got a small 
apartment and they began to spend occasional nights together. They 
planned to get divorces and then be married. She became pregnant. She 
had an abortion. 


When her husband returned some time later, he had been wounded 
and was confined to an army hospital for about 8 months. This post: 
poned her plans because she could not bring herself to divorce him while 
he was hospitalized. Upon his recovery, however, she told him about the 
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other man. They were divorced. So were the other couple, and our sub- 
ject married the man she had met on the ferry. But throughout this 
period she had a strong feeling of guilt over the infidelity to her husband 
while he was away in service, and felt even stronger guilt over the abor- 
tion. It had never been alleviated—she needed punishment. She looked 
for it, and for her stealing was a means of getting it, by being caught 
and publicly humiliated. 
4. The Need to Get Even With the Parents 

In our fourth category we have a girl who was apprehended twice in 
one day. Because of the prominence of her parents, the first store re- 
leased her. After her apprehension in the second store, she was referred 
to the author. In her life history there was a story of nervous, high- 
strung mother and gruff, brusque father who, although he obviously 
did everything possible for her, was never able to express warm affection 
for her and never gave her the feeling that she was loved. There was a 
long standing hostility between the girl and the mother. On the occasion 
in question she had received a phone call from her father’s office and, 
in a state of panic, thought he was about to find fault with her for some- 
thing that had occurred. She then went out, not knowing where she was 
going, and ended up in the store where she stole several articles. Deep 
probing finally brought out that the thought in her mind was only one 
thing—to get even with her parents by disgracing the family name. 


These cases are not numerous. However, the success has been apparent- 
ly good and to date there has been no known repeater among the group 
that accepted help. The experience seems to suggest that a therapeutic 
approach to the problem of shop-lifting is beneficial not only in terms 
of the humane goal of helping the patient to healthy emotional growth, 
but also in terms of a practical dollars-and-cents consideration for retail 
stores. If, through treatment, we can effectively eliminate repetition of 
the offense, the potential occurence of shoplifting can be reduced by ap- 
proximately 25 percent. 


The factor that appeared to be most important in the group who failed 
to return after making the initial visit was that of being unwilling or un- 
able to undertake the expense of examination and treatment. In the 
author’s opinion it would be well for some consideration to be given by 
retail stores to the possibility and practicality of setting up a 
treatment program, somewhat in the nature of a shoplifters’ clinic. It is 
felt that such a program would, in the long run, be profitable as a definite 
addition to methods of loss prevention. 
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AMNESIA IN CRIMINAL TRIALS 


KENNETH G. Gray, Q.C., M.D." 


a is a loss of memory of a particular type. Not every loss of 
memory is amnesia. In amnesia, the loss of memory occurs for a 
period of time during which the individual is conscious. Amnesia refers 
to loss of memory of conscious experience. It follows, therefore, that the 
loss of memory which occurs when a person is asleep or under an anes- 
thetic would not be included in the definition of amnesia. 


A number of persons accused of crimes exhibit an amnesia for the 
period of time during which the crime occurred. It is obvious that the sub- 
ject is of importance in criminal trials. The condition of amnesia is well 
known in medical literature and to dismiss it as lying or leant may 
result in a miscarriage of justice. 

In estimating the significance of amnesia in a criminal trial, the im- 
portant point is not the amnesia itself but the mental state of the accused 
at the time when the crime was committed. When a psychiatrist examines 
an accused person some time (which may be weeks or months) after the 


crime, he finds an amnesia: that is to say, the accused says that he cannot | 


remember events that happened for a period of time which includes the 
time when the crime was committed. It is then the task of the psychiatrist 
to determine the cause of the amnesia. Following this, the psychiatrist 
may be able to formulate an opinion as to the mental state of the accused 
at the time of the crime. 


The matter may be put in another way. The mere existence of amnesia 


is not in itself an excuse for a criminal act. But from the amnesia, and 
more particularly from its causation, a psychiatrist may be able to draw an 
inference about the mental competence of the accused at the time of the 
crime. 

In this article no attempt will be made to describe all the variations 
of amnesia or to depict all the known causes. Attention will be focused 
on the causes which are most frequent in criminal cases, illustrated by a 
number of examples arising in the author’s experience. 

Some of the causes of amnesia are: (a) alcohol, (b) hysteria, (c) epi- 
lepsy, (d) other forms of mental illness, (e) trauma, 

A note may be interjected about the distinction between amnesia and 


1Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Lecturer in Medical Jurisprudence, University of 
Toronto; Director of Forensic Clinic at the Toronto Psychiatric Hospital. 
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malingering. When the accused says he can’t remember, is he lying or is 
he unable to recall what happened? 

In making this distinction, a psychiatrist will rely upon a number of 
factors. Most important is clinical judgment and experience. A doctor 
sces a number of patients with amnesia, who are not charged with any 
oftense, and in this way he builds up a clinical experience about patients 
with amnesia who have no reason to malinger. He gets to know what 
amnesia is like, the differences between an alcoholic amnesia and a hys- 
terical amnesia and all the other minutiae of clinical experience. Where 
the symptoms presented by the accused differ materially from the usual 
picture, the clinician is on the lookout for malingering. 

A psychiatrist will rely also upon information from other sources. In 
addition to the reported loss of memory, there may be available other 
facts relevant to the mental status of the accused: there may be a history 
of previous mental illness, mental symptoms at the time of the psychi- 
atrist’s examination, ancillary tests (blood alcohol, electro-encephalo- 
gram etc.), reports of witnesses who saw or heard the accused at the 
time of the crime. 

Assuming that malingering has been ruled out, the next step is to as- 
certain the cause of the amnesia and thence to formulate an opinion as 
to the mental state of the accused at the time of the crime. 


Alcohol 
Amnesia due to excessive drinking may be partial or complete. The 


fact that the accused can remember some events occuring during the am- 
nesic period does not mean necessarily that he is malingering. 

The loss of memory is likely to follow the blood alcohol level. When 
the blood alcohol is highest, the amnesic period occurs. 

In distinguishing alcoholic amnesia from malingering, the following 
points are of assistance. In alcoholic amnesia there is likely to be a his- 
tory of previous blackouts. If a blood alcohol estimation was done, the 
result may corroborate the clinical findings. A record of the amount of 
alcohol consumed and the time of consumption enables the examining 
doctor to compute the blood alcohol level. One difficulty is that the ac- 
cused may have been drinking alone (or with the deceased) and be un- 
able to remember how much he drank. The evidence of persons who ob- 
served the accused at or about the time of the crime may be available: 
their evidence as to his appearance, conduct and speech may assist in 
forming an opinion as to the degree of intoxication. 

If it be established that an alcoholic amnesia exists for a period of time 
during which a crime is committed, in my opinion the accused would be 
incapable of forming a specific intent to commit the crime. It requires 
severe intoxication to produce amnesia, so severe that mental competence 
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to form a criminal intent will be impaired. 

The law governing intoxication as a defense in a trial for murder w 
reviewed recently by the Ontario Court of Appeal in the case of Regi 
v. Reece.’ Reece was tried at the Spring Assizes in St. Catherines an 
convicted. On appeal a new trial was ordered. The Court of Appeal r 
iterated the law that drunkenness which renders an accused incapable of 
forming a specific intent essential to constitute a crime should be tak 
into consideration with the other facts proved in order to determine 
whether or not he had this intent. The head note refers to the “Impro- 
priety of suggesting accused’s mind must be a ‘complete blank’ to justify 
reducing homicide to manslaughter.” 

An unreported case, Regina v. Jacobs, illustrates the reduction of a 
charge from murder to manslaughter on the ground of intoxication. The 
Jacobs case was tried at the same Assizes as the Reece case. In the Jacobs 
case the facts were briefly that, on Christmas Eve, Jacobs, his wife with 
a neighbor and a neighbor’s wife were drinking heavily. During the eve- 
ning Jacobs quarreled with his landlord, who lived in an adjacent build- 
ing. Shortly afterward the landlord was killed as a result of being struck 
with an iron bar. Jacobs was charged with murder. At the request of his 
counsel I examined him and gave evidence at the trial. The principal 
points in the evidence of intoxication were an alcoholic amnesia for sev- 
eral hours including the time when the landlord was killed; a blood alco- 
hol test which showed about two parts per 1,000 at the time of the crime; 
incomplete evidence as to the amount of alcohol consumed by Jacobs ; con- 
flicting evidence of those present as to Jacobs’ condition ; there was a his- 
tory of previous mental blackouts due to excessive drinking. 

. Jacobs was convicted of manslaughter and sentenced to eight years im- 
prisonment. 

Another case illustrating alcoholic amnesia is the unreported trial of 
Regina v. Schreiber. This case was tried at the Toronto Assizes. The facts 
were briefly that Schreiber and his wife were separated, but met occa- 
sionally. One evening the accused and his wife met by appointment in a 
bar. Later they proceeded to his apartment, where more drinks were con- 
sumed. They spent the night there. No one else was present. In the morn- 
ing Schreiber telephoned his father that his wife was dead. Schreiber was 
charged with murder. I examined him at the request of counsel for the 
defense and gave evidence at the trial. The principal points in the evi- 
dence of intoxication were an alcoholic amnesia for several hours includ- 
ing the time when the deceased wife was strangled; some incomplete 
evidence as to the amount of alcohol consumed by the accused; there was 
a history of previous mental blackouts due to excessive drinking. Evi- 


1Regina v. Reece (1954) O.R. 503. 
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i dence of observers was not too helpful as the accused was not seen until 
“1 Wa} the lapse of several hours after his wife’s death. There was no blood al- 
gina cohol test or other laboratory test. Schreiber was convicted of manslaugh- 
- “y ter and sentenced to eight years imprisonment. 
t . f Alcohol intoxication as a defense to a charge of theft was reviewed fully 
‘ = in Rex v. Regehr*®. This was a decision of the magistrates’ court in Sas- 
“| katoon. The charge of theft was dismissed on the ground that the accused 
ermine} was so intoxicated as to be unable to form a specific intent which was 
[mpro- . e 
“astif an essential part of the charge. 
justify An illustrative case is that of Regina v. Kamas, an unreported decision 
f of the magistrates’ court, Toronto. The accused was charged with theft 
va and it was essentially a case of shoplifting. She was admitted to the for- 
7 b ensic clinic at the Toronto Psychiatric Hospital. She had an alcoholic 
j yew amnesia for several hours during which the shoplifting occurred. The 
apes magistrate entered a conviction principally on the ground that there was 
e eve- : : 

‘ no evidence as to the amount of alcohol consumed except the evidence of 
build- " . - : : 
tract the accused, which was incomplete. In addition to the evidence of amnesia, 
: ; 0 there was evidence of a psychiatric disorder and the magistrate placed 
~ . the woman on suspended sentence in order that she might receive psy- 
es chiatric treatment. 

ee Another illustration of alcoholic amnesia is the unreported case of 
alco- ; : : , > : 

. Regina v. Wagar. Wagar was tried at the magistrates’ court, Toronto, on 
rime ; , : . 
con. ? charge of breaking and entering. He was remanded to the forensic 
hi clinic at the Toronto Psychiatric Hospital. On the day of the crime the 
US“ F accused had been drinking heavily. During the evening he went into a 
house occupied by strangers and was ejected. He then entered the house 


» mM | of another stranger, who found him going through the drawers in one of 
1 of the rooms. A struggle ensued, the police were called and arrested the 
= accused. The accused was assaultive arid violent while under arrest. In 
al the forensic clinic it was found he had an alcoholic amnesia during which 
in a the crimes were committed. There was a history of numerous occasions 
mats, when, under the influence of alcohol, the accused became uncontrollable, 
srn- 4 2esTessive and during these periods he had a loss of memory. An exper- 
aa iment was conducted in the forensic clinic. The accused was placed in 

a laboratory and given the same amount of alcohol as he had consumed 
be on the day of the crime. Both food consumption and the time of con- 


suming the alcohol were repeated as far as possible. During the exper- 
ud- imental period, blood alcohol tests were taken and electro-encephalograms 
ete were secured. Detailed notes were made of the effect on the accused dur- 
—— ing the experiment, which lasted several hours. The findings paralleled 
— the events which took place on the day of the crime. At the beginning 


2Rex v. Regehr C.R. (Can.) 53. 
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of the experiment the accused was friendly and jocular. As the exper- 
iment progressed and the blood alcohol approached two parts per 1,000 
the accused became violent and assaultive toward members of the staff 
with whom he was ordinarily on good terms. The next day he was unable 
to recall anything that had happened during this period. This man had 
a record of previous convictions and he was not considered a hopeful 
prospect for treatment. He was convicted and sentenced to three months 
imprisonment. 

Hysterical Amnesia 

This type of amnesia results from emotional shock. There is no phys- 
ical or organic basis for the condition. From a medical point of view it 
is much more difficult to relate hysterical amnesia to criminal behavior 
than is the case with alcoholic amnesia. 

It has been pointed out that amnesia in itself is no defense to crime. 
The amnesia is of importance to the extent that it sheds light on the men- 
tal state of the accused at the time of the crime. In the case of hysterical 
amnesia it may be quite difficult to formulate an opinion as to the state 
of mind of the accused when the crime was committed. If the defense 
is insanity, it will be necessary to formulate the psychiatric opinion in 
terms of the McNaghten rules. In other words, a psychiatrist must try 
to form an opinion as to whether the accused was aware of the nature 
and quality of his act or that the act was wrong. 

Another complication is to determine the onset of the amnesia. The 
amnesia may be produced by the emotional shock of the crime itself or 
by some subsequent event. In such a case the criminal intent may have 
been formed before the onset of the amnesia. 

A criminal trial illustrating hystrical amnesia is Rex v. Kasperek*. 
This case was tried at the Assizes in St. Catharines. There was a long 
history of marital disharmony culminating when Kasperek fired two shots 
at his wife with a shotgun. He was charged with attempted murder. 

I examined Kasperek in the local jail at the request of counsel for the 
defense. His symptoms included amnesia, hysterical in origin, for a period 
from 8 to 11 a.m. It was during this period the shooting occurred. The 
accused was not psychotic and was fit to stand trial. It was apparent that 
a defense of insanity was unlikely to succeed inasmuch as there was evi- 
cence that the accused was aware of the nature and quality of the act, 
although there was some doubt that he could, at the time of the crime, 
appreciate that the act was wrong. In any event the defense did not plead 
insanity, but put in the psychiatric evidence as to amnesia. The accused 
was convicted and appealed. On appeal the conviction was affirmed, but 
the sentence was reduced from ten years to three years. 


8Rex v. Kasperek (1951) O.W.N. 799: (1951) O.R. 776. 
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Another case illustrating hysterical amnesia is the unreported trial of 
Regina v. Polischuk, tried in the magistrates’ court, Willowdale. The ac- 
cused was charged with assault occasioning actual bodily harm. The ac- 
cused was a young man 18 residing with an uncle and aunt with whom he 
was on friendly terms. On the evening of the crime the accused attended 
a cinema and while walking toward his uncle’s residence he met the 
uncle, who was driving his car. He got into the uncle’s car and the uncle 
drove home. As the uncle got out of the car the accused struck him over 
the head repeatedly with an iron bar. There was no apparent motive for 
the crime. The accused was remanded to the forensic clinic of the To- 
ronto Psychiatric Hospital. The accused could remember entering the 
cinema and gave a rather confused account of a man who was a stranger 
giving him something which he thought was a candy. Following this the 
accused could remember nothing until he woke up in the Toronto General 
Hospital several hours after the crime. In the forensic clinic detailed in- 
vestigations were conducted for a period of several weeks, including 
clinical and psychological investigations, sodium amytal tests, electro- 
encephalograms and other specialized investigations. It was the consen- 
sus that the accused was suffering from amnesia, probably hysterical in 
origin with a possibility of psychomotor epilepsy. With the approval of 
the presiding magistrate the accused was certificated under the Mental 
Hospitals Act and transferred to the Ontario Hospital, Toronto, Fol- 
lowing his discharge from this institution he was seen in the outpatient 
department of the Toronto Psychiatric Hospital on a number of occas- 
ions. At no time did he recover his memory for the period of the am- 
nesia, but otherwise he appeared to make a good recovery. 

Epilepsy 

A typical grand mal epilepsy is characterized by bodily convulsions or 
fits. Frequently the convulsion is followed by a period during which the 
patient may not know what he is doing and afterward he has no recol- 
lection of events which happened during this interval. There are other 
forms of epilepsy in which the seizures are related to one part of the 
body, or there may be no seizures. Patients suffering from these other 
forms of epilepsy may also exhibit an amnesia for a period of time fol- 
lowing the attack. In epilepsy the amnesia is usually of short duration. 
Memory will be lost for a period varying from a few seconds up to a 
few hours. Cases have been reported of “epileptic fugue” with amnesia 
lasting several days. 

It appears that patients suffering from epilepsy do not engage fre- 
quently in criminal activities, hence epilepsy is rather uncommon as a 
defense. 

An illustrative case is that of Regina v. Thurston, an unreported de- 
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cision of the magistrates’ court, Toronto. The accused came to the To- 
ronto Psychiatric Hospital voluntarily and he was in possession of a 
loaded revolver for which he could not account. He was subsequently 
charged with theft and other offenses and remanded to the forensic clinic 
at the Toronto Psychiatric Hospital. There was a history of previous at- 
tacks of idiopathic epilepsy which had been diagnosed in other hospitals. 
The accused stated that on the day of the crime he visited his wife, from 
whom he was separated. Thereafter for a period extending from 1 to 
9 p.m. he could remember nothing. When he “came to” he was standing 
on a public thoroughfare and he made his way to the hospital. It was 
during this amnesic period that he acquired the revolver. Some time pre- 
viously he had discontinued taking the medication which had been pre- 
scribed for him and it was considered that this resulted in a recurrence 
of the seizures. It was thought that the condition could be controlled 
with proper treatment. With the approval of the presiding magistrate the 
accused was certificated as an epileptic person under the Mental Hos- 
pitals Act and transferred to the Ontario Hospital, Woodstock. 


Other Forms of Mental Illness 


Amnesia does not appear to be a common finding in other types of 
mental illness, such as schizophrenia or manic depressive psychosis. 


The unreported case of Regina v. Norman is an example of amnesia in 
a patient diagnosed as schrizophrenia. 

The accused, Norman, was a soldier who shot and killed a young wom- 
an at noon on the streets in Stratford. He was tried for murder at the 
Spring Assizes in Stratford. At the request of counsel for the defense 
I examined the accused and gave evidence at his trial. He was showing 
some symptoms suggestive of schizophrenia. It appeared that the im- 
pairment of mental function, particularly his delusional thinking, ren- 
dered him unable to advise counsel. On the first trial the accused was 
found unfit to stand trial on account of insanity and he was committed to 
an Ontario hospital. 

The accused exhibited an amnesia from about 9 a.m. until 1 p.m. and 
during this period (about noon) the crime took place. 

He was returned to be tried in Stratford. There was considerable 
conflict of psychiatric evidence and in the result the accused was found 
fit to stand trial, tried, convicted and hanged. 


Trauma 
Severe bodily injury, particularly head injury, may result in a period 


of amnesia. One of the features of this type of amnesia is that it may 
be retrograde, that is to say, the memory may be lost for a period com- 
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mencing before the injury. 

The author’s experience does not include any criminal case with this 
type of amnesia. 
Some References 

Following is a note of three publications dealing with particular as- 
pects of amnesia in criminal trials. 

Amnesia in Relation to Crime*. This article contains an account of 100 
male inmates of the State Criminal Asylum at Broadmoor at whose trials 
amnesia was alleged. The number of cases reviewed permits of some 
statistical evaluation, including such matters as the type of amnesia, the 
distinction from malingering and other topics dealt with in this paper. 
It is interesting to note there was one genuine case of somnambulism 
or sleepwalking. This was referred to as a hypothetical possibility by the 
Ontario Court of Appeal in the case of Rex v. Kasperek*. 

Amnesia, Statistical Study*. This is an analysis of 71 cases of hyster- 
ical amnesia admitted to the psychiatric division of Bellevue Hospital 
(New York) in 1937. The article deals particularly with the precipitating 
causes of hysterical amnesia and the distinction from malingering. 

Amnesia, Real and Feigned". The paper contains a detailed classifica- 
tion of the causes or types of amnesia and deals in detail with the epilep- 
tic group. 

Summary 

The principal causes or types of amnesia occurring in criminal cases 
are described and illustrated by selected cases tried in the courts of On- 
tario. 


4Hopwood, J.S., Snell, H.K., Journal of Mental Science, Vol. 79, p. 27 
Sop. cit. n.3 

6Kanzer, Mark, American Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. 96, p.711 
TLennox, Wm. G., Idem., Vol 99, p.732. 
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“T confess to many shortcomings in prisons,” said James V. Bennett, 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, speaking in the 1955 Bulletin 
Forum in Congress Hall, Philadelphia. “I confess that the punishment 
does not have the deterrent effect it might have. But I ask you to re- 
member that we are dealing with the anxieties, with the hostilities that 
are imbued in men by much of our society. We are dealing with failures 
of our homes and our schools and our churches. And to ask us to cure 
every one of those is like asking the hospital to cure every case of can- 
cer, for example.” 
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ON PENALIZING PARENTS 
FOR CHILDREN’S DEVIANT BEHAVIOR 


Lewis J. Srecat, M.D., LL. B.* 


T HERE afe certain basic rights which lawfully belong to every individ- 

ual, among which are rights to his personal security and to the secur- 
ity of his property. In like manner, certain responsibilities attach to every 
individual, among which are his liability for acts done with intent to in- 
jure the person of another, or to injure his property. Thus it may be 
stated that, where the law creates a right, its violation will be a tort; 
and with the same reasoning, where the law creates a duty, its breach 
coupled with consequent damage will be a tort also. 

Recurrent proposals have been introduced to impose civil responsibility 
upon parents and those in loco parentis, for the willful, malicious or un- 
lawful acts of their children who may not have reached their sixteenth 
birthday when thus committing destruction or injury of another’s property 
or injury to the person of another. 

The latest approach in the direction of punishing parents civilly for 
the vandalic conduct of their juveniles is the effort of the 1955 New York 
Legislature to affix upon the State’s statute books the following amend- 
ment to the Domestic Relations Law by adding thereto a new Section 
(74), which reads as follows: 


A parent, guardian or other person having legal custody of an infant sixteen years of age 
or under who willfully, maliciously or unlawfully destroys or injures any real or person- 
al property of another, is liable in a civil action for damages for such injury done, provided 
no recovery may be had in such action against such parent, guardian or other person in 
excess of two hundred and fifty dollars. 


The proposed bill would amend the law by subjecting the parent of 
the infant 16 years of age or under, or other person in loco parentis, to 
civil liability for such infant’s tortious conduct, as willful, malicious or 
unlawful acts of destruction or injury to any real or personal property 
of another. The intendment of the new provision would lend substance 
to a concept that the family exists in a vacant and isolated crimeproof 
space. It would also disregard the fact that an infant’s delinquent be- 
havior is predicated upon a multiplicity of influences and conflicts between 
his family, the school, neighborhood people etc., with the resultant state 
of frustration, which in the juvenile’s escape effort frequently leads him 
to paths of delinquent activity. These relations of cause and effect are 
sufficiently determinative of the impropriety of the proposed amendment, 
which would provide that a parent or one in loco parentis should (as and 


1Chief, Psychosomatic Clinic, Lebanon Hospital 
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for the wrongdoer) be civilly answerable for the tortious act of an in- 
fant under his care. 


The reasoning to be gleaned from the proposed amendment does not 
strike at the real issue. For rather than correct already existing complex 
defective social factors, it would enhance the family tension and further 
strain child-parent relationship. Resulting judicial decisions and imposi- 
tion of civil liability upon the parent or the one in loco parentis would 
accelerate parental punitive methods and accompanying restrictions, which 
the latter would frantically mete out as panic measures intended to stifle 
the dynamics of the infant’s already existing conflictful personality. 
While a parent or custodian or one who stands in loco parentis assumes 
responsibility for the child’s supervision and care, the parent or other 
person should not be made liable for his child’s torts unless committed 
by the child as the agent of such parent or one in loco parentis. 


It is settled law that all persons are personally liable for their torts ; 
that it is the duty of an infant to exercise a degree of care commensurate 
with his age and capacity ; and that with the approach of maturity a great- 
er degree of care may be expected. Further, there is no liability on the 
part of the parent, as such, for the tort of a child, except: where the 
parent fails to reasonably restrain the child from vicious conduct, when the 
parent knows of the child’s propensities toward such conduct. (Steinberg 
v. Cauchois, 293 N.Y.S. 147.) 


Delinquency of youth can never be treated by amy sociological method 
which will seek out the parents for punishment. Charging the latter with 
liability to civil action for the willful, malicious and unlawful acts not per- 
petrated by them would be manifestly unconscionable by any legal or 
moral standard. Were such enactment permitted to further clutter our 
domestic relations laws it would contribute to greater defeat rather than 
to any progress in society’s effort to curb the ubiquitous offensive be- 
havior of juveniles. Retribution upon the parents, particularly where 


~ financial hardship already exists, would only serve to enhance family 


turmoil and can bring on violent and tyrannizing punishment and other 
disciplinary forfeiture measures against the offending child. This not 
only will threaten the latter’s sense of psychological adequacy, but will 
engender in him a rebelion which could well extend from deep-seated 
resentfulness to total hatred for the parents. This panic-type so-called 
correction does violence to a child’s attitudes toward his elders because of 
his increased guilt born of the hostility toward his parents; and in many 
instances engenders in the delinquent a wish to cause them mental anguish 
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if not a full-blown yearning for their death through some hoped-for 
mishap. 


Many parents sorely need society’s direct enlightenment to make them 
capable to pass on this help to their erring children. Society would thus 
engage in a silent partnership which would repay in unending profits. 


To close upon an optimistic note, one may do no better than to give 
heed to the words of Judge Alexander (Federal Probation, March 1948) : 
“No doubt that the punishment of . . .parents has served . . .to satisfy 
blood-lust, the punitive-vindictive appetite of self-righteous, nondelinquent 
parents, . . . aggravated public authorities and a substantial portion of the 
general public, (but) . . . to punish parents . . . accomplishes very few, 
if any, of the things claimed for it except revenge.” 


Your capacity for tension has a limit beyond which it isn’t safe to go 
.... The patterns you establish in your late twenties and early thirties 
largely determine your load-carrying capacities during your forties and 
later. Crackups in middle life are usually the consequence of what you have 
accumulated or abused in your earlier years. Most crackups are needless. 
They are a self-invited penalty that we Americans are paying for a 
doubtful standard of material success. In Europe, and over most of the 
world, physical and mental crackups are rare, despite wars and tensions 
more trying than ours.—Dr. Robert Collier Page, an industrial physicia» 
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HE sudden, untimely death of Dr. Lowell S. Selling, in Orlando, Florida, 

on January 18 is an irreparable misfortune for the American medical 
profession, for psychiatry, for public welfare endeavor, for this Journal and 
for the Medical Correctional Association, of which he was president in 1950- 
51. 

At the height of his career and singular usefulness, Dr. Selling was in the 
hospital for treatment of a foot infection when he suffered a fatal heart at- 
tack. Characteristically, he had been carrying on his many public-spirited 
responsibilities from his bed to the very end. 

Besides being a member of the Editorial Board of The Journal and a guid- 
ing spirit in the MCA, Dr. Selling was devoted to a remarkable range of in- 
terests. In private practice in Orlando since 1948, he also was director of 
Florida’s mental hygiene program, psychiatric director of community clinics 
in Tallahassee, Arcadia and Orlando; director of the Polk County Guidance 
Center and consulting psychiatrist to the United States Public Heaith Serv- 
ice and to the Orlando Air Force Base. 

Born in Detroit, Dr. Selling was educated at the University of Michigan, 
Columbia University and New York University, attaining seven degrees, in- 
cluding a Ph.D. at Columbia and others relating to his specialties. After 
serving as psychiatrist in several hospitals and corrective institutions, in- 
cluding the Joliet, Ill. Penitentiary, he became director of the Recorder 
Court in Detroit in 1935. While in private practice in Detroit he was con- 
sulting psychiatrist for the Ford and Packard companies and for several 
other industrial and union organizations. He moved to Florida for reasons 
of health in 1948. 

Indefatigable in his professional and organizational activities, Dr. Selling 
was a member of more than two dozen associations in the United States and 
five other countries. He was the author of eight books covering a wide scope 
of psychiatry, applied psychology and criminology, and of more than 120 arti- 
cles embracing still other fields. Among his best known books were ‘‘Diag- 
nostic Criminology,’’ ‘‘Studies on the Problem Driver’’ and ‘‘The Endoc- 
rine Glands and the Sex Offender.’’ 

The passing of Dr. Selling, who by usual standards might have looked for- 
ward to many more years of achievement, leaves a void that cannot be filled. 
It would be difficult to find in any other individual the combination of qual- 
ities, equipment, acumen and energy that marked each day of his phenomenal 
life. His friends and associates feel, too, the loss of his enthusiastic and 
inspiring comradeship and of his challenging capacity for constructive en- 
terprise. 

The Journal joins the Medical Correctional Association and Dr. Selling’s 
countless other friends in extending to his family condolence for a loss in 
which so many share. 
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SEX EN PRISON: a symposium | 








The importance of the sex factor in prison life is only beginning 
to be openly discussed. Until recently the problem was screened 
from the public eye with prudish evasiveness; even now, it is recog- 
nized in many prisons only in the negative fashion of random repres- 
sion and routine punishment, or by trying to brush it away with 
ridicule and derision. Obviously the sex drive, with its proliferate 
outcroppings, is an integral, even basic element in the prison’s fore- 
most troubles: belligerence carried to the point of riotous rebellion, 
cliquish intrigue, intramural contests for domination, and other 
perennial woes. Youthful offenders become prey to the corruptwe 
coercion of bosses and sex deviates. Many inmates owe their in- 
carceration to fundamentally sexual complications in the first place. 
The building up of volatile tension states is directly related to frus- 
trated sexual trends. The standard physical outlets for dammed-up 
energy—athletics, hard work and sublimation—are denied to many 
prisoners, Penologists were helpless to cope with this dilemma so 
long as they either closed their eyes to its real significance or used 
forceful and therefore ineffective measures against it. In the hope 
that a full, frank discussion of the problem will contribute to a clear- 
er understanding, and thereby promote a constructive professional 
approach to its labyrinths, the following series of papers on the 
main aspects of the sex question is presented. 


SOCIAL PRESSURES OF CONFINEMENT 
TOWARD SEXUAL DEVIATION 
Hersert A. Biocn, Ph.D.’ 


T O APPRAISE the effects of the prison environment upon the develop- 
ment and incitement of various forms of sexual deviation neces- 
sitates the analysis of the prison community as a particular type of struc- 
ture and the singling out of predominant elements which may play a part 
in predisposing toward sexual deviation. This, of course, takes us far 
beyond the analysis of the formal elements of the official prison struc- 
ture. Such an analysis recognizes that there are distinctions between what 


1Department of Sociology and Anthropology, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
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we presently refer to as the manifest functions of the prison structure 
and its latent elements. The distinction between these two phases of the 
social structure of the prison can be seen in the contrast between the of- 
ficial rules and regulations under which each institution operates in order 
to comply with the law, and the social organization, objectives and group- 
ings of inmates themselves. The character of official segregation, the 
rules for the maintenance and custody of inmates, the legally defined 
relationships between official staff and inmates, and the innumerable reg- 
ulatory procedures which are designed to safeguard the public and to 
maintain legal control within the institution, are all phases of the man- 
ifest functions of the institution. The Jatent functions, however, consist 
of the inumerable spontaneous associations which exist within this official 
or organized framework, as well as the usages which the inmates make 
of such regulations as a means of satisfying certain needs and aspira- 
tions of their own. Strictly speaking, therefore, the latent functions refer 
to the meanings and usages to which the inmates themselves may put the 
existent network of regulations and procedures. 

Thus, within the manifest (or official) organization of the prison, the 
functions of the “runner” are well established as a means of officially 
conveying messages and intelligence from the warden’s office to the va- 
rious segments of the prison population and structure. To the inmates, 
of course, the “runner” serves many other functions. Further, although 
in the official hierarchy accorded to the prisoner a “trusty” may function 
in a unique and privileged status, to the inmate such a status may have 
little or no meaning, while the “politician” and the “right guy” may ful- 
fill an important function. From the standpoint of prison organization, 


therefore, there is an inevitable conflict between the manifest functions 


prescribed by official code and the latent functions which the prison com- 
munity itself sponsors and develops. Prison control invariably poses the 
problem as to how effectively, for the purposes of security and rehabili- 
tation, we can develop a series of controls and regulations without having 
such controls victimized by the latent tendencies of the inmate population. 
The degree to which such victimization takes place will depend upon a 
whole series of factors—upon the character of the inmate population, the 
character of the institution itself (whether it serves a minimum or maxi- 
mum security function, for example), its program and objectives, the 
character of the staff and similar considerations. 

Human ingenuity being what it is, particularly in a highly repressive 
and restrictive environment, the human individual will seek ways and 
means of employing existent channels of social contact for the satisfac- 
tion of human needs and purposes. What these human needs and pur- 
poses are, in the last resort, will depend upon the kinds of socially ac- 
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quired needs the individual brings to the prison situation and, secondly, 
upon the character of the associations and scheme of values his prison 
relationships will foster. Thus, not only does the inmate enter the prison 
with certain well-defined sexual needs and practices, as well as certain 
cther personality needs and cravings, but he is immediately pitted against 
an informal penal structure with its own standards and values. He can- 
not, within varying limits, escape a certain amount of involvement with- 
in this structure. To the degree, therefore, that he becomes involved with 
certain aspects of this structure, he is exposed to certain incitements, 
euicouragements and practices which are unavoidable as he becomes iden- 
tified with certain aspects of his environment. How deeply he becomes in- 
volved will always depend upon the structure of his own personality, 
the pressure of events, the emotional intensity of his motivations at spe- 
cific times, and the character of his involvement. What we are forced to 
examine here is the entire pattern of motivation within a given socia! 
setting, and motivation is just as devious, if not more complex, within 
prison walls as without. Not all men become involved in abnormal prac- 
tices. Whether they become involved depends upon the state of mind at 
a given time, the nature of the provocative circumstances (and they are 
not always primarily sexual), and the opportunity and willingness for 
continued practice. There are, nevertheless, certain distinctive sociolog- 
ical features of the prison environment which seem to facilitate more 
readily than others the trend toward sexual abnormality and deviation. 


We must accept as a basic premise here that the degree to which a 
man becomes “prisonized,’ in Donald Clemmer’s excellent term, pro- 
vides a crucial factor as to whether the road toward sexual aberration is 
facilitated or not. The prisonization of the inmate—or identification with 
the inmates’ own culture, standards and values—is a matter of degree. 
For example, all inmates are exposed to the formal restrictions and reg- 
ulations, and the general orientation which accompany admission to the 
institution. This is hardly sufficient, however, to “prisonize” a man 
completely, although certain elements in the process may render him more 
susceptible than he would be ordinarily to the deviational patterns of 
prison life. The traumatic effect of this compulsive orientation, partic- 
ularly for the young and inexperienced offender, and with it the conse- 
quent reduction to abject anonymity in the guise of being identified by 
a number, the wearing of a uniform and the dismal monotony of a rigid 
routine, all play an initial part in the prisonization process. It is difficult 
to estimate, except in individual cases, how deeply affected the individual 
can become by this process, with its aggravated circumstances of eating 
in haste, lack of privacy, and rigid regimentation. Although not conclu- 
sive, it would certainly seem apparent, particularly on the basis of con- 
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trasting studies made of men inducted into military service during the 
Second World War, that such traumatic experiences may be sufficient 
to divest some men of normal inhibitory standards, even im respect to 
accustomed sexual practices. For the “case-hardened” recidivist, such 
stern initial orientation poses no problem, but for the “fish,” the un- 
tried tyro, the traumatic experience of this initial phase may have al- 
ready weakened a number of his inhibitions. 


The degree to which the formal indoctrination of the inmate plays a 
part in his prisonization can best be seen by the awakening perception, 
usually occurring three to six months after initial confinement, that the 
prison authorities “owe” him his support, while he, in turn, owes them 
nothing. This acceptance of a dependent attitude, in which the individual 
strips himself of any vestige of self-responsibility, is certainly an aggra- 
vating factor for certain individuals in drawing them closer to the in- 
trinsic prison culture of the inmates themselves. Here two strategic psy- 
chological factors begin to operate: the exposure to the novel situation 
of the prison produces a state of mental isolation, in which the individual 
feels free of normal inhibitory restraints. The anonymity of his status 
tends to confirm and accentuate this attitude. Secondly, the development 
of an attitude of dependence helps to produce and deepen a state of sug- 
gestibility. The point we are making here is that even the casual first 
orientation to the penal routine may be sufficient to render certain in- 
dividuals susceptible to the more adverse elements of prison life. 

As a second phase of his official introduction into prison routine, the 
inmate is exposed to certain formal attitudes toward custodial staff and 
officials. The hiatus here is broad and deep. Since the essential attitude 
and atmosphere is one of conflict, certain stereotyped conceptions de- 
velop which rapidly become reinforced by the rationalizations, traditions 
and prison lore sustained by the case-hardened older “cons.” This has 
elsewhere been described as a “contrast conception” on the part of the 
custodial staff and a “conflict conception” on the part of the prisoner. 
In the case of the prison guard, for example, because of the essential 
conflict-situation obtaining between himself and the prisoner, he tends to 
relegate to the inmate a number of derogatory traits and characteris- 
tics which place him on an inferior, if not on a sub-human, level. This 
should not be construed to mean that all guards are hostile, inhuman and 
devoid of insight and capacity to help the inmate. It simply suggests 
that the formal structure of the prison itself, aside from its traditions, 
tends to widen the gap between inmate and guard in such a way that dis- 
torted stereotyped conceptions are well nigh inevitable. The common 
view of the guard, therefore, is one which states that convicts are “crim- 
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inals after all,” they “can’t be trusted,” are “degenerate,” “worse than 
animals” etc., etc. 

For the inmate, the “conflict conception” he develops toward the guard 
is apt to be just as distorted and extreme. The guards are “simple- 
minded screws,” “untrustworthy,” “unable to make a living at anything 
else,” “vicious and dishonest” etc., etc. Although such vitriolic and de- 
rogatory attitudes do not necessarily confirm or produce a given psycho- 
logical state, the strongly rejective attitude which such an environment 
produces may very well tend to make certain individuals more ready to 
accept a status which they feel may be partly justified. Although insti- 
tutional inmates disclaim vociferously any loss in their personal estimates 
of self-esteem, there can be little doubt that, in any diametric caste sit- 
uation, the inferior group unconsciously accepts some of the aspersions 
cast upon it. Obviously, such violent attitudes of diametric contempt 
and hostility might well, for certain individuals, stifle the resistance to 
succumb to temptation. For others, it might be simply another factor 
contributing to a state of further degradation. This is especially true 
when there are precipitating and aggravating circumstances in the person- 
alities and examples of others in the environment who bear striking 
witness to the actual presence of demoralization and who, by their be- 
havior and conversation, can intensify such feelings of self-rejection 
and disparagement. 

This formal induction into the life of the prison may be thought of 
as constituting a set of universal influences which affect all inmates to 
a matter of degree. They are hardly sufficient in themselves, however, 
to produce drastic changes in the personality structure for the majority 
of individuals, especially in relation to the transformation and revised ex- 
pression of the sexual impulse. Whether an inmate becomes completely 
prisonized, with consequent modification of deep-seated personality atti- 
tudes and values, depends upon whether or not he becomes a part of and 
accepts certain primary group values of the prison. There are significant 
factors which play a part in this completed prisonization process: 

(1) The length of the inmate’s sentence will play a determining role 
in producing characteristic attitudes of acceptance of inmate standards 
and values. Although statistical rules are hardly adequate in such situa- 
tions, as a general trend it may be said that the willingness to accept 
penal standards of behavior occurs in direct ratio to the length of con- 
finement. The short-term offender, therefore, usually stands a better 
chance of escaping involvement in the more demoralizing aspects of 
prison life, even though he may temporarily succumb to some of the more 
vitiating aspects of prison life. 

(2) Always fundamental to the process, however, is the character of 
the inmate’s personality. Many inmates are profoundly disorganized and 
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unstable before admission to an institution. The analysis of the varieties 
of instability which exist would take us far afield. However, it may be 
recognized that if an individual with a relatively integrated and stable 
personality enters a penal institution, particularly if his personality has 
been buttressed by positive and effective social relations to others out- 
side the prison walls, the chances for his actual personal and sexual 
demoralization are relatively negligible, although temporary lapses may 
occur. For the unstable personality, the prison, paradoxically, may provide 
strongly provocative elements for the establishment of intense inmate re- 
lationships as a means of reinforcing and salvaging certain aspects of the 
ego-structure. To safeguard any vestiges of the individual’s self-con- 
ception and status, it may become well nigh imperative for certain prison- 
ers to establish strong bonds of relatedness to others which, under the 
prodding conditions of the prison’s own culture, may eventually lead to 
sexual demoralization as well. As Redl and Wineman have shown in their 
studies of disturbed delinquent children, for example, the individual 
may be strongly impelled to reject many of the otherwise salubrious and 
therapeutic aspects of the environment, and accept instead strong at- 
titudes of hostility toward his supervisors, irrespective of how well- 
intentioned their efforts may be. At the same time, there may be a strong 
need to find reinforcement of the individual’s rigid and inflexible self- 
conception through the activities, mannerisms, idiosyncrasies and speech 
of other confined individuals. 

(3) Related to these factors of length of sentence and personality 
structure is the closely associated condition of whether or not the inmate 
has been able to maintain positive relations with friends, associates and 
members of his family outside the prison walls. Unquestionably, the de- 
gree with which such contacts may be maintained, especially if such re- 
lationships embody potential values and interests around which the in- 


‘dividual may orient himself, may be of the utmost significance in re- 


straining the individual from inmate psychosexual involvement. (In an- 
other connection, the writer had occasion to witness a comparable situa- 
tion in his studies of the rehabilitative potentialities of former concentra- 
tion camp inmates. ) 

(4) Of further significance is the capacity of the individual to with- 
stand the various pressures to become part of the larger and smaller 
clique associations with which prison life abounds. Although this in part 
will depend upon the personality factors previously mentioned, it depends 
in considerable degree upon certain accidental and adventitious circum- 
stances, primary among which are the matters of cell placement and job 
assignment. 

(5) Correlated with the last-cited condition is the willingness of the 
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inmate to accept the dogmas and codes of the prison population. Whether 
he does or not will depend upon varying circumstances of suggestibility 
during different periods of his incarceration, and secondly, upon the op- 
portunities provided him for the establishment of positive contacts with 
officials and custodial staff. The maintenance of effective contacts with 
custodial and instructional staff may serve as a positive reminder and 
vital social mechanism for the reassertion and re-establishment of normal 
contacts in the outside world. 


The absorption of the prison atmosphere and the introjection of its 
demoralizing standards is not necessarily a continuing and progressive 
process. As always, this will depend upon the personality, the tension 
at a given time and the set of configurated circumstances. Such a pro- 
cess of identification is frequently of an episodic and cyclical character. 
Inmates may temporarily succumb, but the accidental flux of changing 
circumstances in the inmate’s life may cause him to shift both his standards 
and loyalties from time to time. Sexual demoralization and deviation most 
assuredly occur when the character of his sexual experience is accentu- 
ated at a given time during a low ebb of his prison career, when the de- 
viant sexual practice becomes deeply associated with other supporting 
aspects of the personality structure, and when the opportunity for con- 
tinued association and practice is readily available. 

30th the character of sexual practice in the prison and its extent are 
partly contingent upon the group relationships which occur. Fundamental- 
ly, inmates may be seen to enter three major categories: (1) those who 
fall into small intimate clique associations, numbering from three to six 
members ; (2) others who fall into larger groups—what Clemmer refers 
to as “semi-primary” groups; and (3) the unaffiliated or ungrouped in- 
dividuals. Such grouping patterns are, at best, purely approximations, al- 
though on the basis of studies by Clemmer, Hans Riemer, Polansky, 
Haynes and Ash, and others, it would appear reasonable that most prison 
communities fall into similar groupings. 


The small primary groups are those in which the inmates share in- 
timately a great many social experiences and, within the limitations of the 
repressive penal environment, partly identify themselves with the attitudes 
and feelings of others. Not all such groups must, of necessity, produce 
a certain degree of deviant sexual behavior. The fact remains, however, 
that the presence of such relatively close-knit and empathetic groups will, 
particularly with the liberal sprinkling of personally demoralized in- 
dividuals and sexual deviates in the prison population, render the pos- 
sibility of some form of mutual sexual practice more feasible. 

The semi-primary groups, numbering anywhere from six to twelve 
individuals ordinarily, are not as closely associated and do not admit so 
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readily of the close personal loyalties and participation afforded by the 
smaller cliques. However, such groups do admit of a relatively close 
network of human relationships which are protective for the individual 
and supply some sanctioned support and encouragement for engaging in 
a number of proscribed activities, of which gambling and sex are part. 


What we should recognize in both of these groups, especially in the 
former, is the character of the sexual activity afforded. The men who 
enter such groups are not devoid of human fellow-feeling. In fact, the 
individuals comprising such groups have strong socialized drives which 
can be used for safeguarding the personality and for potential rehabilita- 
tion. Sexual practices may be mutually engaged in purely on a symbiotic 
basis, i.e., as a means of relieving each other’s tensions. There may be no 
personal involvement at all, except on the physical plane. Such groups, 
for example, may engage in common masturbatory practices, or may 
engage in deviant sex relations, although there may be no ideation of a 
fundamental homosexual nature. The ideation accompanying such sexual 
practices, in fact, may be essentially heterosexual. There is no sexual re- 
gression in such cases and, upon release from confinement, we have little 
reason to expect that such individuals relapse into autoerotic or homo- 
sexual phases. On the other hand, for the inmate with strong latent tend- 
encies toward regression, participation in the sexual practices of such 
groups may accentuate an existent tendency and alter the subsequent 
form of sexual practice and ideation. Such individuals, upon release, may 
find that the acquired sexual practice is fixed and may encounter all the 
subsequent harrowing difficulties of renewing normal heterosexual re- 
lationships. For the acknowledged homosexual and sexual psychopath, the 
primary groups provide a fertile area for the continuation of an existent 
practice and, far more dangerous, for the infection of others with similar 
practices. 

Although this is far from conclusive, the group-affiliated inmates are 
apt to be the younger, more intelligent, single men, who come from aver- 
age-size families and have been committed for the more serious offenses. 
It is also significant to note that the longer the sentence, the less prone is 
the inmate to primary-group association. However, and the implications 
here should be carefully gauged, although less prone to such membership 
on the basis of long-term sentences, such groups do tend to become 
smaller in size. A possible inference is that the long-term offenders tends 
to restrict his relationships to an intimate few, with the possibility 
that his sexual orientation becomes likewise limited and constricted. This 
applies, however, to the young offender who has a long prison term to 
serve. Conversely, the older the men at the time of admission, the less 
prone do they seem to be to primary associations of the type described. 
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This does not mean that they may be free of either autoerotic or deviant 
sexual practices. With some of the older men, it may mean precisely that. 
For others, however, it may mean that the character of the sexual prac- 
tice is primarily of the “lone wolf” variety, with or without homosexual 
leanings. However, on the basis of the decreasing tendency to associate 
with intimate groups, a clue is afforded as to the content of deviant 
sexual practices for this group. Other than the older confirmed sexual 
deviant, such men, with well-established heterosexual patterns already 
present and with their avoidance of close interpersonal relations, may 
utilize their impersonal contacts entirely for purposes of physical ex- 
pedience, using upon occasions the so-called “prison prostitute” for the 
satisfaction of their needs. 


The composition of primary and semi-primary groups in the prison is 
continually changing. Most prison friendships are of short duration and 
the prisoner is particularly sensitive to the adage that “familiarity breeds 
contempt.” Studies of inmate populations reveal that friendships are 
cultivated for purposes of mutual help, on a “quid pro quo” basis, rather 
than because the individual admires some trait of another inmate or 
desires close sympathetic rapport. This does not mean, however, that even 
though a set of personal relationships may be short-lived, there is no 
opportunity for close personal identification in sex relations. Relation- 
ships may be as sporadic as heterosexual relations outside of prison, but 
overladen, nevertheless, with newly injected homosexual elements. In the 
last resort, this would depend upon the charcter of the personality 
structure and the nature of the group association at a given time, ir- 
respective of the duration of the contact, rather than upon the structure 
of a given group. 

There are, of course, various other determinants which play a part in 
the organization or “structuring” of prison, groups. Such factors as race, 
nationality, regional background, criminality and age may all play a part 
in determining group structure and characteristics. Further, it must be 
kept in mind that these factors are all more or less interrelated in de- 
termining the composition of prison groups. How many prisoners identify 
themselves with inmate groups at a given time is extremely difficult to 
determine. This would depend primarily upon the character of the prison 
institution, its procedures for job and cell placement, and the types of 
inmates it serves. Clemmer’s estimate of the Menard, Illinois, institution 
which he surveyed indicated that approximately 20 per cent of the men 
were affiliated with the primary groups which have been described, 40 
per cent with the semi-primary groups and the remaining 40 per cent 
largely remaining unaffiliated. Since it appears likely that the older men 
and the long-term vffenders are less prone to identify themselves with 
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such grouping patterns, it is possible that the maximum security in- 
stitutions and those with relatively high percentages of older offenders 
may not be as subject to such grouping manifestations as institutions 
of the short-term and minimum-security types. 

Unlike groups in the free world, among prison groups the primary 
bases for association are expedient and strategic. Although identification 
with certain groups may open some few restricted channels, the artificial, 
repressive and compulsive atmosphere of the prison community does little 
to encourage group membership as a means of promoting long-range self- 
interest. For the average inmate, participation in the group means little 
more than to assuage the weary hours of tedium and boredom, to satisfy 
some present need or to ease the present burden of confinement. In the 
calculus of the prisoner, the group has little value other than to satisfy 
some immediate personal advantage. Within the compelling focus of im- 
mediacy, therefore, the inmate is made amenable to the pressure of making 
some hard bargains. Under the continuing pressure of this type of focus, 
and associated with the monotony of prison life, it is small wonder that 
certain prisoners find it possible, and perhaps relatively easy, to engage 
in types of activity, sexual and otherwise which ordinarily might prove 
abhorrent in an open society where freedom of choice is the rule. 

In this connection, something must be said about the psychological 
effects of the monotony of prison life as well. One of the reasons for the 
prevalence of gambling within the prison, for example, is that it tends 
to break this monotony. Even among unconfined individuals, the incentive 
to gamble is based upon the challenge of unpredictable elements within 
living patterns which are governed largely by routine. In fact, the very 
fact of its disapproved nature tends to heighten and intensify the psycho- 
logical satisfactions involved. Gambling groups themselves often abet 
deviant sexual practices. The encouragement to gamble and the support 
for such ventures frequently create a situation in which the individual, 
particularly the young and inexperienced inmate, is manipulated into a 
vulnerable position where sexual favors are expected and demanded. 
This strategic manipulation is comparable to the common prison practice 
of extending favors and gifts to the prison novice as a means of forcing 
his hand in the matter of distributing and granting sexual privileges. 

There is another and even more significant effect which unchanging 
routine and monotony may exercise upon the individual. An unvarying 
routine, abetted by the drab colorlessness of institutional life, tends to 
focus attention upon bodily urges and physical requirements, with the 
result that accustomed bodily urges and weaknesses become highly inten- 
sified. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that hypochondria and 
preoccupation with real and imagined physical ills become a common com- 
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plaint in our institutions, while at the same time intensification of 
sexual urges becomes a dominating andcompeling condition. A related as- 
pect of this condition is the prison stupor, or “reverie-plus” as Clemmer 
calls it, which causes the individual to respond imaginatively to any novel 
situation in the prison scene and which, under the actuating impulsion of 
accentuated sexual urges, assumes a highly erotic imagery and content. 
However, such reverie tendencies also embrace many other aspects of 
human association and feminine companionship, revealing frequently many 
of the normal sources of the inmate’s frustrations. There is also, however, 
a further point to be considered in relation to the sharpened frustrations 
of inmates. In the modern world, where much commercialized enter- 
tianment, recreation and advertising, through the media of moving pic- 
tures, radio, pulp and popular periodicals, and television, have a frankly 
aphrodisiac nature, it is not surprising that the character of the frus- 
trations induced by confinement and monotony should make inmates far 
more responsive and sensitive to such stimuli. 


The forms which sexual activity take in the prison are reflective, to a 
considerable degree, of the patterns of inmate affiliation and group or- 
ganization. We have, in the first place, a predominantly normal group, 
comprising by far the largest percentage in the prison population, who, 
under the twin goads of sexual deprivation and monotony, experience in- 
tense pangs of sexual need. Studies of these men reveal relatively normal 
heterosexual development prior to incarceration and the maintenance of 
positive love objects outside of the prison. Critical factors in determining 
whether such men may continue their normal sexual patterns are (1) 
length of sentence and (2) the capacity to maintain positive relationships 
with those outside of prison. Although such individuals do indulge in 
periodic masturbatory practice, either singly or with others, the character 
of the accompanying imagery is invariably heterosexual and the practice 
itself is frequently associated with misgivings and anxiety feelings. Al- 
though such men may occasionally engage in homosexual practices, 
particularly during periods of long confinement, the ideation is essentially 
heterosexual and the role is entirely masculine. Such men do not ordin- 
arily initiate abnormal or homosexual practices, although they may become 
exceedingly tolerant of such practices in others. Further, although general- 
ly tending themselves to remain aloof from such activities, they con- 
tribute by jest, coarse humor and even crude pantomine to an atmosphere 
already highly charged with sexual repression and homosexual tolerance. 

Between this group and the small percentage of those who are frankly 
abnormal or homosexual is a sizable quasi-abnormal group. Despite the 
methodological shortcomings of the Kinsey Report on male sexual be- 
havior for the population at large we have become increasingly cognizant 
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of the large rercentage, perhaps as high as 37 per cent of the male popu- 
iation, who have at some time engaged in some form of homosexual be- 
havior. A possible implication is that there is a latent group in any popu- 
lation that under the proper aggravating and provocative circumstances, 
may be impelled to resort, if only temporarily, to homosexual and ab- 
normal patterns. Such individuals, under normal social pressure, will con- 
form to conventional sexual practice although they may give some evi- 
dence of latent tendencies towards abnormality or regression. Within 
the prisons, such offenders are apt to be either the older, more mature in- 
mates or those who are very young. Further, they are apt to be recidivists, 
with previous exposure to the prison culture, and consequently a more 
hardened and “prison-wise” attitude of acceptance of inmate standards 
and values. They frequently include those who fall readily into the clique 
associations and semi-primary groups previously described. Conscious of 
their failure to adapt to the free world, they find it comparatively easy to 
fall readily into the pattern of the one world they already know and part- 
ly accept. Although such men have little compunction about initiating 
and pursuing sexual contacts with other inmates, the prevailing’ role they 
pursue is masculine and the essential mental pattern is correspondingly 
heterosexual. 


Included within this group are the younger men who play the role 
of the “male prostitute.” These latter individuals are not necessarily 
homosexual but are those who, for reasons of expedience and for favors 
granted, may be manipulated into situations where abnormal patterns are 
accepted, either temporarily or for periods of changing duration. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to determine how profoundly rooted are such 
abnormal sexual tendencies prior to imprisonment, or to conjecture how 
extensive they may become for such individuals upon release. That a 
certain percentage succumbs eventually to such patterns upon a fixed 
level goes without saying. The transition, when it occurs, takes place when 
the individual accepts some abnormal practice as an end in itself and not 
merely as a heterosexual substitute. We can conclude, therefore, that 
just as in any society there exists a marginal and vulnerable group, with- 
in our institutions such marginal groups, because of the acute pressures 
to which they are exposed, yield relatively high percentages of deviates 
who might not have been produced had they not been so exposed. 
Certainly the prison atmosphere creates a “miasma of homosexuality,” 
through inmate tradition, gossip, culture and example, to which some 
latent and marginally disposed individuals will inevitably yield. It is also 
quite likely, because of the disorganized social and familial conditions 
from which many inmates come, that those of marginal psychosexual 
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development in prison constitute higher percentages than that would be 
found among non-inmate groups. 

We have, finally, those of frankly abnormal tendencies within prisons, 
a considerably smaller group than popularly estimated. This group would 
include both the sexual inverts, an indeterminate number, and the sexual 
psychopaths. It is significant to note that, for those who are sentenced 
for sexual offenses, a considerably higher percentage is mentally subnormal 
than among the prison population at large—possibly a percentage twice 
as high. Sexual offenders, also tend to reveal higher percentages who 
were married, compared with other inmates, a fact which can be partly 
accounted for on the basis that they also tend to be somewhat older than 
the average offender. In view of the tendency of older inmates to remain 
unaffiliated, the presence of such solitary psychopathic offenders serves 
to make them the possible foci of innumerable sexual contacts on the basis 
of expedience and opportunity. How many of the younger latent types 
of homosexuals and the so-called “male prostitutes” are subverted by 
such older offenders is difficult to estimate, but there can be little doubt 
as to the ramifying spread of abnormal sexual practices from this source. 
Certainly the presence of such sexual offenders, whose offenses soon be- 
come common knowledge to the inmates, and that of the known homo- 
sexuals, continually adds to the already highly erotically charged prison 
environment and its provocative nature. The exploits, past and present, 
of such individuals become part of a common tradition and lore which 
serve at an early period to indoctrinate the new inmates with an attitude 
of tolerance of sexual deviation, if not one of outright acceptance. 

Speaking of the Menard Penitentiary, Clemmer summarizes the effects 
of this charged atmosphere in the following way: 

To summarize, we have a population of adult males whose previous sex 
experiences have been wide and generally not restricted. They are unhappy 
for many reasons. A high degree of yearning for the body of woman engulfs 
them. They are living together in cramped quarters and are bombarded on every 
hand by stimuli of a sex nature in newspapers, radio, magazines and books. 
In their communication with each other sex topics become an important 
subject. They are in contact with individuals who are sexually abnormal and 
were sexually abnormal before they came to prison. Also, about 6 per cent 
of the population have been sentenced for sex crimes and each of these per- 
sonalities is an occasion for focusing attention on sex. A consideration of 
all these factors indicates that the prison culture fosters abnormal sex be- 
havior and tolerates it. 

This peculiar repressive and confined atmosphere produces certain 
well-defined psychological effects, long noted by anthropologists and 
sociologists in any social system where they occur. Strong sexual ten- 
dencies, inhibited by introjected standards which the individual has ac- 
quired from his culture and bolstered by rigid cultural barriers, pro- 
duce high states of suggestibility. Such suggestible states of mind render 
the individual particularly susceptible to ideation of a positive or negative 
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type. Dependent upon his personality structure, the individual may either 
indulge in excessive ideation of an erotic nature, which may or may not 
be coupled with various forms of autoerotic or occasional quasiabnormal 
behavior; may succumb to a type of catatonic prison stupor; or may be 
ideationally motivated to, first, sporadic and “normal” sexual contacts 
with others, and secondly, to continuation and possible fixation of deviant 
behavior patterns. 


For the normal inmate, this exposure to the prison culture poses 
special hazards. For the sexually normal individual caught in the vortex 
of the abnormally burdened prison situation, there may be many dangers, 
even if he does not succumb to preverted sexual behavior. The strong 
need to suppress his biological urges, and with little immediate prospects 
for their normal gratification, produces a series of psychologically debili- 
tating consequences. (1) There may be a drastic alteration of his per- 
ception of the sexual impulse itself, leading to intense anxiety and 
psychological disquiet whenever the sexual impulse is aroused. (2) There 
may be alterations of the executive functions related to the impulse, pro- 
ducing difficulty in eventual consummation of his sexual life. (3) There 
may be changes in attitude toward, those who legitimately and ordinarily 
arouse his sexual feelings, i.e., a wife or sweetheart. (4) There may be 
intense and violent feelings of resentment to those who are held respon- 
sible for the present need of suppression of his biological impulses, and 
with such attitudes, a corresponding resentment of current sexual codes 
and conventions. Interwoven with such results for many normal offenders 
is the development of an entire constellation of new conscious attitudes 
and values concerning the sexual act and its practice, with the result that 
it is the rare individual emerging from prison who, in some way, has not 
acquired a more warped and more disorganized sense of his sexual re- 
sponsibilities. 

Under the best of circumstances, and even under the most enlightened 
and tolerant of penal administrations, all inmates will to a certain degree 
be touched by this experience and by such consequences. An informed 
and enlightened perspective, however, will make us more aware of the 
critical factors involved in the sexual and personal disorganization of our 
charges and should pave the way for the amelioration of the significant 
focal points of demoralization. Either we can continue with the present 
attitude of pained and tolerant resignation to what is considered by most 
penal administrators, unfortunately, as an inevitable problem of the 
prisons, or, fortified with the knowledge of what creates it and what fol- 
lows in human degradation, take the essential steps courageously and 
forthrightly toward its amelioration, if not its eradication. 
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PRISON PORNOGRAPHY 


Cuartes E. Sita, M. D. 
Introduction 


ses TERM pornography has been used to describe literature or draw- 
ings which are designed to cause erotic arousal of the reader or ob- 
server. Material of this kind has been produced in every era from ancient 
times until the present day, and is found in every part of the world, so 
that its appeal may well be considered to be almost universal. Certainly 
there are few males who have not been curious to examine pornographic 
material at some time in their lives, and there are many whose interest 
in erotic objects is so great that it must be considered as more than casual. 

Although some of the pornographic material which has been produced 
through the ages appears to have been done by individuals with some ar- 
tistic talent, most of it is distinctly amateurish in nature and is without 
any significant literary or artistic value. The great bulk of the pornograph- 
ic material found in prisons seems to fit in this latter category. 

Types of Pornography Found in Prison 

Among the different types of pornographic material found in prison 
are erotic stories and poems, pictures and picture stories, especially of 
the comic-strip type, and occasionally statues depicting various types of 
sexual activity. Another interesting type of erotic production is found in 
the practice of altering magazines and books which are available to prison 
inmates. There are many variations of this practice, ranging from the 
simple underlining of sexually suggestive passages in books and maga- 
zines to frank alteration of the text and illustrations. 

A study of prison pornography has shown that each of these forms of 
expression has been used to depict virtually every type of sexual activity 
known to man. The sexual activities portrayed include all variations of 
heterosexual relationships. In addition, examples of portrayals of most 
deviated sex practices can be found such as homosexuality, adultery, pro- 
miscuity, incest, voyeurism, exhibitionism, bestiality, pluralism, tribadism, 
triolism and various forms of fetishism. In some instances pornographic 
productions portray only one deviation, whereas other selections depict 
a whole series of deviated sex practices. 

The depictions of heterosexual activities contained in these produc- 
tions usually tend to extol the male figure and, in particular, the male or- 
gan. Thus, the male in these stories is generally portrayed as a virile indi- 
vidual with a large phallus and apparently unlimited capacity for sexual 
activity. The female figure is generally depicted as expressing her satis- 
faction at being favored by the attention of a male who is so well en- 
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dowed. Many of these descriptions tend to be fantastic in the extremes of 
sexual activity which they portray. 

Adultery and promiscuity have been found to be very popular themes 
in the pornographic productions discovered in prison. Heterosexual re- 
lations between adult males and adolescent females are also often por- 
trayed. Not infrequently, incestuous relationships also appear. Another 
theme that seems to be very popular involves the portrayal of various 
types of sexual activity among groups of people. In this last type of pro- 
duction, married women are often depicted as deriving pleasure from ob- 
serving their husbands indulging in sexual relationships with other wom- 
en. From a strictly moralistic viewpoint, it appears that much of the por- 
nography found in prison tends to present a rather degrading picture of 
sexual activities. 

An interesting variation of the homosexual productions is found in 
the letters of endearment which homosexuals write to each other in the 
prison situation. Many of these letters have all the attributes of love 
letters written between male and female, and they would be indistinguish- 
able from these if the authors’ identity was not known. 


Significance of Pornography in Prison 

In general, pornography which originates in the prison situation has 
about the same significance as that found elsewhere. It provides a means 
of sexual arousal, and offers some vicarious sexual stimulation to those 
who have access to it. There is reason to believe that the sexual depriv- 
ation which exists in prison may cause the inmate to have a greater in- 
terest in this type of material than does the average male on the street. 
Unfortunately, very little information is available as to the prevalence of 
pornography in prisons, so that opinions on this matter tend to be some- 
what speculative. 

Some of the pornography found in prison is of special interest because 
it seems to reflect some form of aberration in the author. Thus, there are 
some productions which are indicative of overt homosexuality of the 
author, whereas others reflect strong latent homosexual trends. The iden- 
tification of the authors of items of this type may prove of some value to 
the prison administrator in coping with the problem of homosexuality in 
prison. 

There are other instances in which items of pornographic material 
found in prison indicate that the author is mentally ill. One should sus- 
pect mental illness in the author when the production shows a preoccupa- 
tion with some type of sexual aberration such as incest or bestiality. Of 
course, there are instances in which the productions are of such a bizarre 
nature that mental illness is immediately suspected. In cases of this type, 
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if the author can be identified, he should be referred for psychiatric ex- 
amination. 


Problems Arising From the Introduction of Pornography 
into the Prison Situation 


It is very difficult to assess the potential dangers that might arise from 
the circulation of pornography in prisons. One can only conjecture as to 
the ultimate results which might accrue from the sexual stimulation of 
susceptible individuals who gain access to this material. It is safe to say 
that a certain amount of masturbation may be attributed to the circu- 
lation of pornography in prison. However, this practice can hardly be 
classed as a significant danger resulting from exposure to pornography. 


A more serious danger is the possibility that individuals who become 
sexually aroused as a result of observing pornographic material may seek 
relief from sexual tensions by engaging in some kind of homosexual re- 
lationship. In the light of our present knowledge, it is the author’s opin- 
ion that we can only speculate as to the importance of this possible hazard 
of pornography. It is possible that there are some instances in which a 
prison inmate’s participation in homosexual activities can be directly at- 
tributed to exposure to pornographic material. 

Those who have studied this problem find that there is a fairly con- 
stant traffic in pornographic material in most penal institutions. The 
author has found that certain inmates produce pornographic material 
which they offer for sale to their fellows, in return for some favor, or 
perhaps for cigarettes or other commissary. In some instances, partic- 
ularly popular items of pornography are placed out on a rental basis. 
Obviously, practices of this sort may give rise to custodial hazards, es- 
pecially if one of the contracting parties fails to meet his obligations. 
Since institutional rules expressly prohibit activities of this kind, these 
transactions must be carried out secretly, and this tends to increase the 
possibilities for inmate friction with resultant custodial difficulty. 

Occasionally items of pornography are found in prison which were ob- 
viously produced outside the walls. Such material may be smuggled in 
by various means, and custodial personnel must be constantly on the alert 
to prevent this from happening. Care must be exercised in screening per- 
sonnel to avoid employment of anyone in prison who might be tempted 
to traffic in pornographic material. 

Although it is probably impossible to accomplish the absolute eradica- 
tion of all pornography from any prison, there can be no disagreement 
with the concept that some effort must be made to control the dissemin- 
ation of this material in prison. To maintain good discipline and order 
in prison, no type of sexual license can be countenanced. The recogni- 
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tion of the potential for sexual stimulation and arousal which exists in 
pornographic material dictates that efforts must be made toward its sup- 
pression in prison. Therefore, to insure the best interests of the inmate 
body, it is vitally important that each custodial officer be thoroughly in- 
doctrinated with the administration’s policy regarding this problem. 


SEX LITERATURE IN PRISON 


STaNLEY B. ZUCKERMAN, Ph.D. 


The Nature of Prison Productions 


a a broad viewpoint, the sex literature found in prisons is divided 
into two basic types—the frankly pornographic, and the “cheese- 
cake” variety. Under the heading of pornographic, there are several forms. 
First, there are the dirty stories that are written by an inmate and either 
passed along to his companions gratis or bartered for such items as cig- 
arettes, or for other favors. Obscene stories also are prepared in chapter 
or serial form, especially where this material is sold. Inmates with poetic 
leanings sometimes make up and circulate off-color poems and songs. 

“Love letters” are another form of sex literature making the rounds in 
prisons. Some of these typify the expression of an emotionally starved 
person groping to establish some sort of bond with a companion. Others 
are the “daily mail” of established homosexuals, and still others are on 
the order of the titillating stories that are circulated. 

Although it may seem strange to include lewd pictures under the head- 
ing of “literature,” it is perhaps best to consider them in this light. Of 
these there are two varieties—drawings made by inmates, and contra- 
band photographs. Again, these are either given away as a gesture of 
friendship, or sold or bartered. Borrowing somewhat from the serial or 
comic-strip idea, series of pictures are often drawn to represent a story, 
usually dealing with sexual exploits. 

Both in the picture series and in the story chapters that are circulated, 
heterosexual episodes are most often the theme. Spice is added, however, 
hy endowing the heroes and heroines with unusual physical qualities, by 
presenting the characters in various forms of perversion and, to a lesser 
extent, by introducing homosexual sub-plots. 

Material of the “cheesecake” sort may be mentioned briefly, as ordi- 
narily it is also in circulation, quite publicly, outside of institutions. It 
includes the numerous pictures of “cover girls” and “pin-ups” that are 
found so frequently in army barracks, in college and school dormitories 
and in the rooms of adolescents, as well as in the cells of prisoners in 
institutions in which pictures are permitted. Photographs of men, inci- 
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dentally, appear to hold a roughly corresponding interest for women pris- 
oners. 


In addition, there are the erotically-tinged stories of the romantic, con- 
fessional or detective variety from popular magazines and “comic books” 
that have special appeal among adolescents as well as in institutions that 
permit such literature to be received. There “true” and “confession” 
stories are particularly in demand among women inmates. 


The pornographic material surreptitiously manufactured in prisons 
and other institutions differs from that found elsewhere by reason of 
the peculiar conditions that inspire it. Usually it is a grotesque projec- 
tion of the repressed heterosexual drive of the confined man, with oc- 
casional deviations in the homosexual field, or even in the realm of bes- 
tiality. The items may consist of no more than illustrations or advertise- 
ments clipped from newspapers or magazines, showing women in bathing 
suits, girdles, lingerie, or less. These may depend for their pornographic 
appeal upon a mere provocative pose or a suggestive inter-relation be- 
tween the picture and the text. Or the picture or text may be crudely al- 
tered to give it an obscene meaning or significance. These elaborations 
of borrowed material vary from lewd inscriptions like those to be found 
upon lavatory walls to ingenious and widely imaginative additions. Per- 
haps the most common form of impromptu pornography is that of the 
serial comic-strip genre. In drawings or stories, or both, two or more in- 
vented characters, or burlesque conceptions of familiar characters, may 
be carried through an endless series of erotic adventures, running the 
gamut of licentious indulgence as prompted by the uninhibited phanta- 
sies of self-centered men reacting to the deprival of female companionship. 


The earmarks of this prison pornography comprise an illuimnating 
commentary upon the immense inflation of the inmates’ libidos. The ob- 
scene pictures are seldom drawn in normal scale or with realism or 
subtlety. Representations of sexual organs are blown up with tremendous 
exaggeration, as if the men and women themselves were dwarfed append- 
ages of their erotic attributes. The exploits recounted and illustrated are 
those of mythical beings with superhuman virility and of unfailing com- 
plaisance—Paul Bunyan characters of a libidinous dream world. Ordi- 
nary conceptions of female attractiveness are eclipsed by renditions of 
women ludicrously fat or with inordinately gigantic physical features. 
Ambivalent aspects of sexual attraction are indicated in the frequency 
with which repulsive elements are combined with the norms of erotic 
excitation. Many of the drawings and stories are as significant as psy- 
chologists’ test-symbols in delineating the distorted, inverted and some- 
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times psychotic trends of imprisoned men’s psychosexual gropings. 


What to Do About the Problem 

The question of sex literature in prison must be dealt with by admin- 
istrators and operating personnel in a frank, objective and realistic way. 
It is not a subject for whispered conversations among guards and with 
supervisors, but more a matter for general staff discussion. It is im- 
portant that when such literature is discussed it should be considered in 
a calm, unemotional manner based on an awareness of the reasons for 
its existence. 


The circulation of pornography in prisons should be prevented. Among 
other factors, prison administrators and employees must be conscious 
of the attitude of the public toward such productions, besides being aware 
that tolerating the circulation of frankly pornographic materials does not 
build character. However, in dealing with the “cheesecake” type, it should 
be pointed out that a reasonably relaxed attitude is necessary toward 
such material as appears in national publications. True, cells and living 
areas should be kept neat and clean, but cells can be kept clean even 
with some pin-up pictures on the walls. As for the pin-up pictures, since 
most ex-inmates return to the community following their confinement, 
it is punitive and, in the long run, not fruitful to “shield” the inmate 
from publications that may legally be sent through the mails or may be 
bought at any news stand. After all, the object of the correctional ex- 
perience is to return normal citizens to society and not necessarily pur- 
itans or anti-vice crusaders. 


It should also be borne in mind that the institution with a really vital 
program, and with constructive activities to occupy both day and evening, 
will leave inmates with relatively little opportunity for composing dirty 
stories or drawing obscene pictures. Moreover, when the staff is really 
alert and where good educational opportunities exist, talents in inmates 
can be utilized that might otherwise be diverted into the drawing of lewd 
pictures and the writing of erotic stories. With classes and activities in 
drawing, creative writing, modeling, painting etc., such talents as the 
inmates may have are given an opportunity for expression along socially 
acceptable lines. 


As correctional workers, we accomplish much when we give inmates 
a sense of achievement and recognition for the socially wholesome things 
they do. When we can give them support and confidence and help to de- 
velop their often weak egos, they will not need to rely on the acceptance 
and status to be derived from passing along a dirty story or picture to 
the inmate in the next cell. 
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HOMOSEXUALITY 


Wituiam H. Harnes, M. D.1 


N THE PAST few years the subject of homosexuality has become a head- 
I line feature in many newspaper articles. It is openly discussed on the 
radio, in magazine articles, in popular fiction, and is often the subject 
in the theatre. Formerly it was insinuated, but today it is mentioned in 
ordinary conversation without reticence. 

Although in the distant past it was accepted by other civilizations, to- 
day it is not condoned morally or legally. Intercourse between two per- 
sons of the same sex became in ancient Greece and Rome almost as com- 
mon as normal intercourse. Relations in which a boy played a passive 
role was common among the inhabitants of all the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean. Carthage, when it was the greatest trading nation 
of the ancient world, was notorious for this form of behavior until the 
country was conquered and destroyed by the Romans. Salvianus, a preach- 
er of the early period, is quoted as having said, “He shall account himself 
a man of great strength who uses as great a number of men as others 
do women.” 

In religion any sexual activity that does not produce children has al- 
ways been condemned. Homosexuality was regarded with intense ab- 
horrence and was punishable by death. Almost any type of sex behavior 
was considered better than this abnormality. For example, there is the 
story of Lot (Gen. XIX) who, when the men of Sodom were beseiging 
the house and were demanding to be given two angels for homosexual 
practices, offered the mob his daughters. In the Book of Judges, there 
is an account of a concubine being given to a mob of men instead of a 
man they were demanding for homosexual purposes (Judges XIX). 

Homosexuality will occur whenever groups of the same sex are in 
close confinement and an opportunity is not offered for the natural sex- 
ual expression. 

Recently many authors have written on homosexuality. Among them, 
Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes writes, “If we were consciously to plan an 
institution perfectly designed to promote sexual degeneracy, we would 
create the modern prison”. 

Victor Nelson in “Prison Days and Nights,” writes: “To a man dying 
of hunger and thirst it makes very little difference that the only avail- 
able food and water are tainted. Likewise, it makes little or no difference 


1Director, Behavior Clinic, Criminal Court of Cook County, Chicago. 
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to the average prisoner that the only available means of sexual gratifi- 
cation are abnormal. It is merely a matter of satisfying as best he can 
the hunger which besets him—I mean not only sexual intercourse, but a 
hunger for the voice, the touch, the laugh, the tears of a woman; a hun- 
ger for woman herself.” 

Joseph F. Fishman in “Sex in Prison,” writes: “If, then, it has been 
found impossible over the space of years to prevent the sex instinct from 
expressing itself when men are deprived of association with the opposite 
sex for only comparative short periods of time, how can any reasonable 
person expect to prevent it in penal institutions, in many of which men 
are out of contact with women for five, ten, fifteen, twenty or more years. 
If it is impossible on the outside, it is doubly and triply impossible be- 
hind iron bars.” 

He lists several reasons why it is so hard for those in prison to ad- 


just sexually: 

1. Many of those in prison led unrestrained lives outside. 

2. In most penitentiaries and in practically all of the 3,500 county jails in the 
United States there is little, if any, work for the prisoners. 

3. The predominant subjects of conversation are crime and sex. 

4. There is a greater percentage of homosexuals within the prison than outside. 

5. The routine is such that the inmates spend much time each day in their cells 
by themselves. Very few people have sufficient resources within themselves 
to stand their own company for any extended period of time. 


In Kinsey we find, “Homosexuality is not the rare phenomenon which 
it is ordinarily considered to be, but a type of behavior which ultimately 
may involve as much as half of the male population.” Kinsey found that 
of the men who are still unmarried by the time they are 35 years old, 
more than 50 per cent have had homosexual experience. Thus it is con- 
cluded that one man in three has some experience in homosexuality and, 
of the unmarried men, more than half have been involved in such behavior, 
Kinsey concludes: “Thirty per cent of the total male population has had 
at least some overt homosexual experience to the point or orgasm be- 
tween adolescence and old age. In addition, 13 per cent react erotically 
to other males, without having overt homosexual contacts after the onset 
of adolescence. Fifty per cent react erotically with or without overt ex- 
perience.” 

In evaluating the case histories of males between the ages of 16 and 55, 
for a three-year period, Kinsey noted: 

“Twenty-five per cent had more than incidental homosexual experi- 
ences or reactions in their histories. 

“Eighteen per cent had at least as much of the homosexual as the 
heterosexual. 

“Thirteen per cent had more homosexual than heterosexual experi- 
ences. 
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“Ten per cent were more or less exclusively homosexual in their ex- 
periences. 

“Eight per cent were exclusively homosexual. 

“Four per cent were exclusively homosexual throughout their lives. 

“In other words, over a tenth part of the male population are more 
or less homosexual for a number of years and one in every thirteen men 
is completely homosexual for the period of his life. One in twenty-five 
does not have any normal sexual experience or reaction.” 

Benkert, a Hungarian physician, first described homosexuality in a 
brochure in 1869. He signed himself “Kertbeny.” In his original des- 
cription he explains the meaning of the expression “homosexual” : 

“In addition to the normal sexual urge in man and woman, nature in 
her sovereign mood has endowed at birth certain male and female indi- 
viduals with the homosexual urge, thus placing them in a sexual bondage 
which renders them physically and psychically incapable—even with the 
best intentions—of normal erection. This urge creates in advance a di- 
rect horror of the opposite sex, and the victim of this passion finds it 
impossible to suppress the feeling which individuals of his own sex ex- 
ercise upon him.” 

Most people consider homosexuality abnormal behavior. Some con- 
sider it a sickness; others consider it a sign of degeneracy. In England 
it was punishable by death until 1828, with the exception of a few 
years. The death penalty remained in effect in Scotland until 1889. 

Karpman states: “By stigmatizing the condition [homosexuality] as a 
perversion one does not solve the problem, but merely gives vent to a 
sense of moral indignation. These patients should be regarded neither as 
perverts nor degenerates, but as sick persons whose sickness is derived 
from the environmental sources on the basis of arrested development in 
the biologic and psychic evolutions of man. They are no more responsible 
for that than a patient is responsible for having a particular disease.” 


Wilson and Pescor have made a study of homosexuality in their book 
“Problems of Prison Psychiatry.” They discuss in detail the prevalence 
of homosexuality in prison and the difficulty of caring for the offenders. 
They conclude that in a prison community it is essential that all person- 
nel, from the warden to the humblest caretaker and guard, be frankly 
and wholeheartedly heterosexual persons who never condone or excuse 
homosexuality in others. As an aid to building correct attitudes, punishment 
for homosexual offenses should be swift and sure, but should never con- 
sist of physical injury or confinement in dark dungeons where the natural 
tendency is to brood and hatch schemes for revenge. All special privileges 
should be taken away, the time earned by previous good behavior revoked 
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and social ostracism by other prisoners encouraged. Strict segregation 
from other homosexuals should be insisted upon. Homosexuals should 
not be permitted to congregate and promote the idea that they are sick 
and irresponsible so as to be allowed to work upon each other. Some 
suggest that if homosexuals were segregated with prisoners known to be 
aggressively heterosexual, and no questions asked when they received a 
reasonable dose of violence at their hands, it would help to build a correct 
prison community attitude toward this question. 


To prevent sexual activity it is not necessary to know everything that 
is said between the prisoners, but everything that is done should be done 
in the open. The prison of the future must be constructed so that activity 
in the various cells can be observed and those in authority know what is 
going on. As said before, the personnel must be trained in observing the 
inmates and know the tendencies of the various individuals. 


When an inmate arrives at prison, he should be given a thorough 
physical and psychiatric examination. If there is a past history of marital 
maladjustment, homosexuality, sexual aberration, alcoholism etc., homo- 
sexuality can be suspected. After periods of observation, if frank homo- 
sexual tendencies appear, the inmate should be isolated. He should be 
under strict surveillance at all times and not be permitted to congregate 
around the corner beyond the guard’s observation. Also, his contacts 
should be observed. If the new inmate is youthful, he should be guarded 
from the prison wolves. Many of the youthful offenders are forced to 
submit to sexual assaults by the more experienced inmates. Others sub- 
mit because of fear or because of bribes. When this is condoned by the 
prison authorities, it makes the activities of the wolves easier. Frequently 
the guards permit the wolves to run the tier, as it is easier on the guards. 
The wolves are then given a free hand to ply their trade unhindered by 
authority. 

For the purpose of classification we will place the homosexuals into 
three groups: 

1. The frank homosexual. 
2. The feeble-minded, mentally ill, or insane. 
3. The occasional or situational. 

The frank homosexual is easily identified by his feminine mannerisms, 
speech, clothes, habits etc. This type is usually not a behavior problem. 
He tends to form groups and is undisturbed by the ridicule and the re- 
pulsion created in others. At times he seems to court disfavor. He flaunts 
his inversion before the group as a bait for ridicule, always coming back 
for more. Because of his frank homosexuality, he is easily identified so he 
can be carefully guarded, segregated and at times protected. 
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To this group can also be added the prison wolf. He is crafty, sly and 
will go to extreme ends to gain his prey, committing murder not infre- 
quently when he becomes jealous. This jealousy is easily aroused if any 
attentions, favors or gifts are given to his punk. Care must be taken at 
cell count, especially if there is a new guard, that cell partners are not 
switched. The long-term prisoner has nothing to lose by his misbehavior, 
so will stop at nothing for his sexual gratification. 


The second group is that of the frank psychotic or feeble-minded in- 
dividuals. Some of these are active and some are passive. The passive 
feeble-minded homosexual submits because he does not have sufficient 
intelligence to be aware of his act. In the insane individual the behavior 
may be part of his delusional system. This group should be carefully iso- 
lated from the rest of the prison population, as they are not responsible 
for their acts and will go to extreme ends, even killing, to gain their 
victim. Needless to say, this group should be watched, especially so that 
they are not preyed upon by the more aggressive. 


The third group is the latent, situational or occasional homosexual. 
These individuals may, under stress of their confinement, threats of 
others, built-up sexual tension, give vent to their sexual feelings. Some 
after the sexual act, and some because of latent homosexuality, may be- 
come emotionally disturbed in what is known as a homosexual panic. 
Some are fearful of the possibility of homosexual contacts and react to 
this impending danger by the panic situation. Those who frankly accept 
their homosexuality show no guilt reaction. This group of individuals 
are the best candidates for psychotherapy. If it is at all possible they should 
be given individual attention by the psychiatrist. They do not react well 
to group therapy in that they do not want to discuss their problems before 
others or have their problems made public. 


Conclusion 

It would seem the only way to control homosexuality in a prison situa- 
tion is to have a well-trained personnel that is ever aware of the situation 
and will not tolerate or condone any semblance of this form of behavior. 


The authorities should not tolerate any infraction of the rules, and dis- 
cipline should be strict and well maintained. 


Every effort should be made to give psychotherapy to those sexually 
deviated who are amenable to treatment. We talk about treatment, we 
suggest treatment, we recommend treatment. However, in most cases 
nothing is done to rehabilitate because of lack of sympathy by those in 
authority, by untrained personnel, and by lack of proper and adequate 
psychiatric staffing. 
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HOMOSEXUALITY IN PRISON 


DoNALD WEBSTER CoRY 


T IS DIFFICULT to set forth a rational, logical concept of how homo- 
I sexuality should be handled in prison life, for to do so one would have 
to reconcile our culture’s hostility against homosexuality with its uselessly 
cruel assumption that men in prison must have no sex life whatever. 

It will require the future statistical revelations of Kinsey and his col- 

leagues to reveal what percentage of prisoners are exclusively homosexual 
throughout their lives, what percentage have no homosexual experience 
at any time, in prison or out, and how many fall into the various groups 
and categories between these two poles. Lacking such scientific data, let 
us focus attention on four groups, and examine for these four classes 
some of the implications of confinement without attempting to conjecture 
as to the size of the categories: 
- 1. There are the exclusive heterosexuals, whose interests are directed in 
such manner that they are unable or unwilling, even under conditions of 
confinement, to accept the offers of homosexual release. No matter what 
role these people are offered in the advances that the homosexuals make 
to them (and the role is usually donor, with a choice of orifice, the mouth- 
genital contact being less repugnant to many of them than other forms, 
they must reject such offers, and sometimes with violence, usually with 
contemptuous disdain. This group prefers the tortures of continence and 
the often lonely and frustrating experience of masturbation to the part- 
nership offered by another of the same sex. 

2. At the other extreme one encounters the exclusive (or, let us say, 
the more or less exclusive) homosexual. In a sense, his confinement is 
ironical. True, he is deprived of liberty, but traditionally this deprivation 
has, except in a few cultures, taken the form of denial of contact with 
the opposite sex as a further punishment. Society, however, utterly un- 
mindful of the sexual orientation of this prisoner, not only deprives him of 
contact with the opposite sex, but puts him into a favored position where 
he “has the field free” to himself, where the competition of women is 
excluded, and he is desired (albeit vicariously) by the masculine proto- 
types that he has so frequently—and so tragically—glorified. In speaking 
of this group, a differentiation must be made between those whose sexual 
activity was the direct cause of incarceration, and those convicted of 
crimes other than sexual. Such a differentiation must be drawn despite 
the indisputable fact that any antisocial activity that eventually leads 
to imprisonment must be regarded as motivated by the total personality, 
of which the sexual adjustment or maladjusment is a part. 
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The exclusive homosexuals who are imprisoned for sexual crimes, 
however, are mainly short-term offenders, whose activities usually con- 
sist of soliciting in a public or semipublic place. Since their sentences are 
relatively short, their attitude cannot be compared to that of the long- 
term prisoner who must adjust to confinement for many years. Incidental- 
ly, it is interesting to note that, in some prisons, those who have been 
convicted of soliciting, disorderly conduct or other homosexual offenses 
are isolated and thereby given unlimited opportunities for access to each 
other, but no opportunities to reach or be reached by the remaining 
prisoners. 

3. A third group that falls between the two poles is composed of those 
who have had no homosexual experience up to the time of confinement, 
but who change this pattern and begin to have such contacts after im- 
prisonment. Naturally, the time that elapses before such contacts are 
made, the nature of the physical response, the role that each of the partners 
assumes, the amount of release, satisfaction or gratification obtained, and 
the degree of guilt or remorse—all must differ with the individual. What 
concerns us here, in discussing this group, is twofold: 

a. What is a rational attitude for prison personnel to take toward such 
activity during prison life? 

b. What effect is the homosexual activity during the years of confine- 
ment likely to have on the psychological and psychosexual ad- 
justment of such a person upon release to the world at large? 

Before answering these all-important questions, let us pass on to a 
fourth group, probably larger in size, although possibly of less concern 
in the handling of this problem. 

4. Those individuals who, while primarily oriented toward the opposite 
sex in psychological arousal and in actual activity, have had some oc- 
casional contacts with the same sex, particularly, to use an important 
Kinsey phrase, “after the onset of adolescence,” and who continue to 
have such contacts during confinement. The conflict within this group 
as a result of homosexual activities in prison is likely to be less severe 
than within those who had never indulged before imprisonment; the 
shame and guilt are probably less troublesome; the gratification likely 
to be somewhat more complete ; and the entire experience may not be, for 
many such men, quite as anxiety-producing from a viewpoint of the post- 
prison struggle for rehabilitation. 

What is a rational attitude toward homosexuality during prison life, 
particularly toward those who become involved in such experiences for the 
first time in their lives? It would be an absurd overimplification to plead 
that the homosexual activities of such prisoners offers a release of pent- 
up emotions, a release that is harmless to all concerned and to society; 
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tnat such activities may be beneficial to one or both of the parties con- 
cerned, and hence should be tolerated or even encouraged. Equally absurd 
is it to go to the opposite extreme, raise one’s voice in puritanical con- 
demnation and insist that such activity must be banned because it is harm- 
ful, immoral, illegal, abnormal and psychologically damaging. 

To encourage the homosexual activity would be unrealistic, because 
prisoners are supposed to function within a framework of sexual denial. 
Either interpersonal sexuality is to be banned within prison walls, or it 
is not; and if it is, then the homosexual relationship should hardly be 
favored, particularly by a society which combats it outside of these walls 
with scorn, suppression, persecution—and even imprisonment. 

Yet this is precisely the present contradictory situation, for homosex- 
uality is thriving in prisons, and authorities make only the slightest efforts 
to combat it, while the facts of the entire prison system encourage such 
homosexual practices. Now, I am not pleading for more vigorous sup- 
pression of intramural homosexuality. I am, however, pointing out that 
such activity is given the quasi-official stamp of recognition by author- 
ities who turn their eyes elsewhere, while similar heterosexual activity 
is made impossible. In fact, the public would be only mildly shocked if it 
were to learn that there are frequent homosexual contacts in a given 
prison, and that the officials make no effort to combat such practices ; 
but just imagine the wave of shock, incredulity, indignation and the lurid 
headlines if this same public were to learn that men and women cohabited 
and copulated together within these same prison walls. 

If prison is to be regarded as a period of training for rehabilitation (al- 
though, granted, the penal system in the Western world is far from this 
ideal), then the effect of a long period of homosexual activities on people 
who had hitherto been exclusively heterosexual cannot be ignored. This 
is especially true, considering that individuals who drift more and more 
toward homosexuality in prison (unlike those who might develop in such a 
direction, for instance, in the armed services) could hardly have been 
well adjusted before confinement, since antisocial activities in other areas 
paved the way for their incarceration. It is certain that these prisoners, 
in their pre-prison life, were illadjusted ; it is doubtful whether many of 
them were well adjusted sexually. 

Are these people going to be transformed, during the prison years, 
into homosexuals? This is a question that only a statistical study can 
answer, and it may be most difficult to make such a study, for it is dif- 
ficult to conceive of a group more reluctant to give truthful answers on 
their sex lives than former prisoners. Let us start from the premise, how- 
ever, not that homosexuality is good or bad, moral or immoral, natural 
or unnatural, normal or abnormal. For these are moot questions, often 
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belonging to the realm of the theologian. Let us, rather, base our con- 

clusions upon the following postulations : 

1. That the ex-prisoner, making an attempt at rehabilitation, and under- 
going many difficulties, must find a homosexual pattern to be 
an added burden, socially, psychologically and legally. 

2. That the exclusive homosexual is psychologically disturbed, and that 
his homosexuality is only a symptom of a more deep-going 
anxiety, and only one symptom of many that form a complete 
pattern of living. 

If these postulations are correct, or even if the first is accepted, then 
we must conclude that a pattern of prison life that leads to a homosexual 
pattern in post-prison life becomes an unforunate and, in my opinion, an 
unnecessary concomitant of confinement. 

Many will ask why a prisoner who has been heterosexual before con- 
finement will become homosexual as a result of prison experiences, unless 
he were a “latent” homosexual. We are all, I assume, latent homosexuals 
and, I must further assume, we are all latent heterosexuals. Latency has 
little meaning except to denote that sexual development is dynamic, rather 
than static. But a lengthy period of sexual contact with one type of out- 
let, while all others are made impossible, can result in a psychological ad- 
justment, in which the outlet available becomes more desirable through 
familiarity, while the denied outlet becomes less needed through substi- 
tution. Pleasures which are first substitutive and therefore unsatis- 
factory become more satisfactory, and hence the desires grow in strength, 
through the suppression of the denied outlet. This is a phase of prison 
homosexuality that, I feel, has been largely overlooked and that requires 
more careful study in the future. 

In view of these considerations, it is my belief that the following guide- 
posts for a rational attitude on the part of prison officials toward homo- 
sexual activities should be adopted: 

1. Prison officials should undertake to legalize heterosexual contacts 
in prison, or occasional home visits by trustworthy prisoners. 

2. Even if such contacts were made possible, there would be a certain 
amount of homosexual activities, either because of preference, or as an 
additional form of outlet. So long as such activities are voluntarily engaged 
in by the two parties to the contact, they should not be punished. 

3. Prison officials should not participate in derogatory remarks or as- 
sume a scornful attitude toward homosexuals. 

4. Prison officials should do everything possible to protect prisoners 
who are forced into homosexual activity by threats, violence or other 
action. 
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n- MASTURBATION 
ALBERT Extis, Ph.D. 
°r- XACTLY what proportion of prisoners masturbate is not at present 
be known, and probably will not be known until Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey 
and his associates publish their findings on the extensive work they have 
iat done in questioning men and women in confinement. All authorities agree, 
ng however, that the great majority of men in prison masturbate and it 
ote would indeed be surprising if this were not true, since all recent studies, 
including Kinsey’s, have shown that upward of 90 per cent of young 
en males masturbate even when they are not incarcerated and when they fre- 
1al quently have available heterosexual outlets. yy 
an Because, however, most imprisoned males come from lower socio-eco- 


nomic groupings of the population, and because masturbation taboos tend 
to be commoner among lower-level males than among upper-level ones, 
there is some tendency for prisoners to resist masturbation even when there_/ 
i are no other available male outlets. There is also some tendency for prison- 
ers from lower educational and socio-economic levels to prefer homo- 


ws sexual to masturbational activities because, as long as they take the so- 
me called “active” role in homosexuality, they believe masturbation to be more 
d- “abnormal” than homosexual behavior. On the whole, however, mastur- 
gh bation is almost certainly the most frequent mode of sex activity practiced 


ti- in American prisons and detention homes. When the confidence of in- 
* carcerated men and juveniles is gained, they usually will admit mastur- 
th, bating even though their own moral codes may disapprove of mastur- 
batory activity. 


a It is not difficult to see why masturbation has been so often officially 

banned and severely punished in American prisons. Up to the present 

™ century, it was erroneously believed to be an act which was not only 

ol “abnormal” or “perverted” but which also led to dire physical and psycho- 

logical consequences. Nineteenth-century textbooks attributed almost every 

possible ailment, from nervousness to tuberculosis, to autoerotism; and 

ts even today there are many mistaken notions about the ill effects of mastur- 

bation. The nineteenth-century concept of imprisonment, moreover, was 

‘in a distinctly punitive one; and from this concept logically followed the 

an idea that prisoners should not be allowed to participate in any sexual 
ed satisfactions while incarcerated. 

It is much more difficult to understand the existing prejudices against 

s- masturbation, which still plague so many prison administrators. It is 

certainly true that masturbation can be a psychologically unhealthy 

TS practice—if an individual exclusively uses it as a sex outlet when normal 

er sex outlets are available. Severely neurotic or psychotic individuals, for 


example, may become fixated on masturbational modes of sex activity 
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and be entirely incapable of obtaining sex satisfaction in any other way. 
Or they may masturbate to the accompaniment of bizarre, intensely 
sadomasochistic or otherwise weird fantasies. Or they may masturbate 
continually when they have no sexual desire and are incapable of orgasm. 
But these are relatively rare cases, and the individuals falling within these 
categories invariably are generally disturbed persons whose sexual pe- 
culiarities are merely one aspect of their more inclusive personality dis- 
orders. 

' More frequently, young males will resort exclusively to masturbation 
as a sex outlet, not because they do not desire heterosexual relations, but 
because they feel social-sexually inadequate, and retreat to sex solitude 


7 rather than run the risks of heterosexual courtship. Here again, however, 


their exclusive masturbation is a symptom of their general personality 
disturbance, and is not necessarily a sex problem in itself. It is not their 
masturbating which is abnormal, but their fear of social-sexual contacts 
with members of the other sex. 

Assuming that masturbation may be a symptom of disturbance when 
it is exclusively practiced though other sex outlets are freely available. 
It is certainly not abnormal or perverted when it is practiced as a sub- 
stitute for, say, heterosexual outlets that are not easily available. Not only 
during childhood and adolescence, but during the entire span of an adult 
male’s (or, for that matter, female’s) life, autoerotism leading: to orgasm is 


—~. a harmless form of sex activity—provided (1) that the masturbator does 


= 





not erroneously believe masturbation to be harmful or abnormal, (2) that 
when socially approved non-masturbational outlets are available he also 
resorts to them, and (3) that when other sex outlets are not available he 
remains interested in them and makes some effort to try to find them. 
American prisoners, obviously, do not usually have other sex outlets 
made available to them; and, at best, they have their choice between mas- 
turbation and homosexual activity. Since the latter mode of sex behavior 
is disapproved in our culture, and since engaging in homosexuality is 
normally fraught with danger in our prison setups, it should be clear that 
any prisoner who chooses masturbation instead of (or even in addition to) 
homosexuality is hardly behaving in an unexpected or abnormal manner. 
It is true, of course, that prisoners can choose to be completely continent 
during the course of their incarceration, and that many of them will sur- 
vive such continence with relatively few physical or psychological scars. 
It is equally true that many of the higher-sexed prisoners will become 
decidedly tense, irritable and anxious under a regimen of absolute con- 
tinence and that some of them will soon become heir to various psychoso- 
matic disturbances as a result of their sex starvation. 
One may legitimately believe, in other words, that prisoners may be 
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continent rather than masturbate ; but one may not, if one knows anything 
about modern sexual and psychological findings, believe that it is prefer- 
able for the average prisoner to abstain completely from sex activity rather 
than to masturbate. It may even be said that the average prisoner who has 
the opportunity (as almost all prisoners at some time have) to masturbate 
with impunity and who, having no other sex outlets while in prison, does 
not ever do so—this prisoner should be psychologically suspect, for he 
is quite probably emotionally (or physically) disturbed. 

Several bugaboos against masturbation are still raised in many sexual 
and psychological texts. It is frequently noted, for example, that autoe- 
rotism is an “immature” mode of sex activity which is appropriate for 
youngsters but not for adults. This is nonsense, since the Kinsey and 
other data conclusively show that adult males (and, especially, females) 
of all ages frequently masturbate, and often do so even after marriage. 
Masturbation becomes “immature” only when it is exclusively practiced 
even though other outlets are easily available. 

It is sometimes alleged that masturbation mitigates against sex adjust- 
ment in marriage, leading to impotence in males and frigidity in females. 
The available facts do not support this conclusion and some of them 
directly contradict it. Masturbators (especially females) often tend to be 
more potent and less frigid than non-masturbators—possibly because the 
higher-sexed individuals tend to masturbate more frequently than do 
lower-sexed ones. 

Sex texts frequently state that masturbation is not essentially harmful 
but that it may easily be practiced to “excess.” This is sheer drivel. Both 
male and female sex physiology is such that as soon as an individual has 
gone beyond his normal sex limits, he or she automatically becomes sex- 
ually fatigued and quite incapable of further orgasms. Only seriously 
psychotic individuals, who will go so far as to masturbate when they have 
no sexual desire, will normally masturbate to “excess.” 

Writers with underlying prejudices against masturbation often allege 
that it is harmful because it leads to social or sexual seclusiveness. But, 
on the contrary, it is invariably social seclusiveness that leads to the use 
of masturbation as a sole sex outlet rather than the latter leading to the 
former. It is, moreover, an individual’s rigid, puritanical sex notions 
which frequently make him (or her) so ashamed of heterosexual parti- 
cipations that he cannot face non-masturbational forms of activity and 
hence exclusively resorts to niasturbation. If the sex apologists would 
show more concern about these puritanical attitudes, which they them- 
selves help to inculcate, than with the so-called evils of masturbation, they 
would be rendering a far greater human service and be contributing to 
the decline of masturbation by logically encouraging approved hetero- 
sexual alternatives. 
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THE J. D. BANDWAGON 


B hee growing vogue for public discussion of juvenile delinquency 
and other crime, and for agitation aimed at the amelioration of this 
major social problem, is heartening to those who for years have been ap- 
palled by popular apathy and official inertia. But, now that people are 
being awakened and authorities made aware of the need for remedial and 
preventive action, there is room for caution lest the precious resources 
devoted to his work be misdirected or wasted. 

Suddenly juvenile delinquency has become a fashionable lecture topic, 
a subject for university seminars, a rallying cry for social-minded organ- 
izations, a current item in the philanthropy of generous individuals and 
the great fund-disbursing foundations. Articulate speakers on the question 
are in demand from Maine to Texas. Leading institutions are organizing 
conferences and surveys. Federal and state legislatures are holding 
hearings. Authorities in the various official and professional groups in- 
volved are being called in to give their opinion and advice. It would seem 
that a dam has broken and at long last the shame and drain of ever-grow- 
ing crime are being impressed on the public consciousness. Well and good. 
It is an occasion for sincere applause. 

However, there is reason to question whether this surge of well-in- 
tended activity is as effective qualitatively as it is ample quantitatively. 
This is a good time to remember that there is a tremendous difference 
between just doing something along desirable lines and doing something 
helpful. It is no time to gallop off in all directions, or to use the shotgun 
method of spraying the terrain in the hope that some of the effort will find 
its mark. The crime problem is too urgent, and the areas of remedy too 
apparent, to leave room for random forays into chance avenues and 
pleasant bypaths. 

It is noticeable to the practiced eye that, in some of the meetings and 
conferences called to examine the crime problem and map out remedial 
programs, the pioneer clinical workers in this field have had scant rep- 
resentation. Community social-service, public health, mental hygiene, 
child-guidance and research organizations, Government officials, writers 
and publicists—these have formed the front ranks for the opening at- 
tack. This phalanx of leadership is well chosen if the object is merely 
to awaken public sentiment and draw up the lines of further work. But 
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in the crucial task of actually coming to grips with a social malaise, a more 
expert and experienced personnel will be needed. What is most vital to 
any hope of success in the war against crime is the mobilization, expan- 
sion and support of the clinical operators who are, and will increasingly be, 
in direct contact with young offenders at the time of their first diffi- 
culty, and even before. 


Recently billboards have appeared in and about New York exhorting 
the man in the street to “Fight crime with knowledge.” Knowledge of 
what, and by whom is it to be used? It is arguable that, even if this mes- 
sage does no more than alert the public to the fact that crime is a challenge, 
it serves a useful purpose. Yet billboard advertising is costly and the 
question remains whether the funds spent on it might not be devoted to 
more immediate needs. 


Congress is considering a project for a $1,250,000 three-year national 
survey of the problem of mental health, which of course impinges signi- 
ficantly on the crime question. Again a question arises whether such 
a survey is more important than a direct application of available funds to 
actual clinical work in a field where survey after survey has shown a 
shocking need for dynamic action with implements and knowledge that 
have long been available. 


Are we not in danger of indulging once again our national weakness 
for overestimating the supposed magic of slogans, conferences, recondite 
talk and the exploitation of big names? Advertising, public-relations work, 
the dissemination of reports and other information have an unquestion- 
able place in any undertaking that is based upon an informed and co- 
operative public viewpoint. But it should not be forgotten that 
the front-line work of providing and staffing clinical facilities is even 
more important in the long run. 


Where is there a prison, reformatory, child-guidance home, court 
clinic or parole and probation center that is not desperately pinched, if not 
crippled to the point of impotence by lack of funds for progressive thera- 
peutic measures? A few institutions fortunate enough to have private 
assistance or endowment have shown what it is possible to do when avail- 
able knowledge is implemented properly with staff and equipment. If 
some of the funds now being spent on ancillary projects were used to 
activate therapy in further institutions and agencies, the results would be 
no less than dramatic. 


The only survey needed to show where the need lies is a good look 
around the horizon of social therapy. First there is need to prevail upon 
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state legislatures to encourage and promote the expansion of clinical facil- 
ities in institutions dealing with offenders. Second, educational means 
should be provided to produce more qualified case workers, psychologists 
and other personnel, as well as psychiatrists. Third, a consciousness of 
the importance of preventive and early remedial work among children 
and their families should be instilled in the public and private agencies 
dealing with this problem. Above all, the professions concerned should 
look forward to the day when the emotional tendencies of children in 
school will receive as much attention as their physical health. 


Professional men and women actually engaged in social therapy have 
been preaching this gospel for years. They have not been sufficiently 
heeded. Now that the movement to arrest and prevent crime is becoming 
a full-blown movement, their help should be enlisted and their social- 
minded endeavors supported. If there is to be a juvenile delinquency 
bandwagon, let’s be sure that all the right people are on it. 


PRURIENT MOTION-PICTURE ADVERTISING 
IN TIMES OF INCREASED SEX CRIMES 


ec ENSORSHIP is a disagreeable, unpopular and largely futile device, but 
there are times when it seems to become inevitable. Fortunately, a 
sort of spontaneous cultural safety-valve usually operates to invoke self- 
control before public repression is necessary. Publishers of books, mag- 
azines, newspapers and “comic” books, film and theatrical producers, 
the radio and television industries—all have passed through the stage 
of having to agree that certain standards are indispensable if their con- 
tacts with the public are to be kept socially acceptable. Evils and abuses 





arise from time to time and are challenged on behalf of decency and good 
taste; the purveyors then face the choice of policing themselves or having 
some form of outside pressure imposed upon them. The latest candidate 
for this prophylactic treatment is motion-picture theatre advertising. 


Readers of even the most respectable family newspapers must have 
noticed a steady recent increase in the insinuative pruriency of film 
publicity. In text and illustration, a considerable proportion of these 
ads have reached a point close to pornography. By crafty implication 
and innuendo, they appear to remain within the bounds of discretion, 
but their total impact, on children as well as adults, can only be pro- 
vocative. It is hardly necessary to assemble an ilustrative exhibit of 
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this technique—it can be seen on almost any film advertising page al- 
most any day. Supercharged sex is the dominant keynote. Bosomy, carn- 
ally glorified heroines are portrayed in the throes of passion. Couples 
are locked in frenetic embrace suggesting an inevitability of coition. 
Purple prose is keyed to feverish tempo to celebrate the naturalness of 
seduction, the condonability of adultery, the spontaneity of adolescent 
relations. Boy gets girl, or vice versa, is the perennial theme. The gun 
and the blugeon are complementary symbols as sadism is injected into 
the aphrodisiac dose. Violence, excitement, suspense and climax are ar- 
rayed in hardly subtle paraphrases of the course of physical intimacy. 
The movie advertising men know their trade, and their public, and they 


‘ply one and exploit the other with highly charged but scarcely ethical 


gusto. 


Parents and others concerned with keeping children’s interests on a 
wholesome plane find that their efforts are often made futile by the in- 
filtration into the home of insidious influences of this kind. After taking 
pains to provide books, music, art and amusements of a high order, they 
discover that by simply reading a newspaper their youngsters come under 
the sway of forces anything but edifying. It is true that the same children 
go to the theatre to see the very films that the high-pitched advertising 
publicizes. But films are subject to censorship and are graded for adult 
or youthful patronage. Their advertising, on the other hand, plays up, 
exaggerates and distorts lurid features that may be only incidental in 
the actual presentation, or may even have been eliminated. 


Another factor worth noticing is that prurient use of the graphic arts 
for general distribution can affect the public welfare in many baleful 
ways. With sex crime so rampant as to constitute a serious community 
problem, it is not expedient to multiply the sources of aggravation to 
which psychopaths are subject, or to foster an impression that sexual 
promiscuity is a common inclination. It would be fatuous to argue that 
popular publications can or should be Bowdlerized for this purpose, but 
surely there is no need to encourage a trend to uncurbed license either. 


It can be recognized that the cinema interests are goaded by the practi- 
cal problem of maintaining their business against the competition of 
television and other public allurements. But neither Hollywood nor its 
exhibitors can conscientiously contend that the material end justifies the 
means of letting hucksterism run wild. Plainly they are moving in a 
direction that is bound to provoke an earnest public protest and they 
would be well advised to put their own house in order on their own 
initiative. 
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A JUDGE WOULD ABOLISH PRISONS 


66 A FTER one-third of a century assisting in the propelling of people 

into prison, I am leaning toward the belief of some scientists that 
prisons should be abolished.” These are the words of the Chief United 
States District Judge for New Jersey, Phillip Forman. Out of his knowl- 
edge of crime and criminals, distilled in his long experience on the bench, 
Judge Forman also declared in an address in Newark: “I know of no 
person I have sent to prison who, because of his sentence, emerged a 
better man.” Observing that the crime rate continues to soar despite the 
existence of prisons serving a “medieval” purpose, he added his voice to 
those of an increasing number of influential leaders in advocating a 
therapeutic approach to the problem of checking lawlessness. 


Judge Forman’s address followed the publication in The New York 
Times Magazine of an article, “Should Prisons Be Abolished?” by the 
editor of this Journal. The article proposed that the anachronistic prison, 
as tolerated today, should be gradually replaced by institutions of a new 
type in which offenders amenable to treatment, or even persons with 
incipiently dangerous trends, could be brought under the benefit of the 
scientific measures now available to restore them to social responsibility. 
The reaction evoked by this proposal indicates that a wide zone of public 
support for rehabilitative therapy already exists. The endorsement given 
to the idea by such eminent authorities as Judge Forman will continue to 
make the climate of public opinion more receptive. Modification of prison- 
bound penology, with its multiplex evils, and its eventual replacement 
by a rational program of modern professional treatment and wide-gauge 
prevention, is plainly inevitable. The only question is how long it will 
take to overcome the inertia associated with outdated ideas of retributive 
punishment. 


THE NEED FOR CRIME PREVENTION 


s% HE annals of crime continue to demonstrate the need for a broader 
conception of crime prevention than most communities have so far 
been able to muster. There is a plethora of violence, usually by young 
persons, that might have been forestalled if glaring danger signals had 
been heeded. Until the mentors of youth become dutifully aware that 
much crime is not only preventable but predictable, these needless tragedies 
are certain to go on multiplying. 


A college student in Pennsylvania killed a classmate with a rifle, and 
might have shot several others but for chance circumstances, when his 
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brooding resentment against his associates was brought to explosion by 
hazing pranks. This disturbed young man, a divinity student with in- 
troverted, unsociable traits, had been a state hospital patient not long 
before and his paranoic tendency was a matter of record, but apparently 
he had been discharged too soon for any effective treatment to have been 
attempted. 

A boy of 13 in suburban New York waylaid and shot his stepmother 
with a rifle. Reports indicate that the stepmother had taken the boy to 
a psychiatrist, who had warned her of a pathological condition developing 
over rivalry for the father’s affection and had advised treatment, but 
she had withheld this information from the father. The boy’s teachers 
offered to defend him in court; the pity is that they were unable to be- 
friend him before the murder occurred. 

A young Marine who was having clandestine relations with an adoles- 
cent girl in New York joined her in killing her mother with a hammer 
and a breadknife because she objected to their liaison. The woman’s body 
was hidden in a washtub and encased in plaster, after which the couple 
resumed their interrupted relations. Defense counsel contended the girl 
had a disturbed personality and the youth was in a state of shock because 
he had been told he was illegitimate. 

In each of these cases, as in countless others, plain warnings had been 
given long before the volatile tendencies burst out. If not in the family, 
then in schools, colleges, the military services and other community agen- 
cies, ample opportunity is provided to recognize and act upon these an- 
omalies. In mental disturbance, as in somatic illnesses, symptoms are 
nature’s signal of the need for remedy. The prophylactic principle is well 
established in public health protection: the law requires that communicable 
diseases be reported and segregated. Why should there not be at least 
dependable procedures for bringing mental deviations under attention? 
If this duty is to be left to the vagaries of voluntary action, then the right 
people should be made more vigilant of the responsibility this entails. If 
adequate clinical resources were made available for diagnosis and treat- 
ment, and if the dread or odium falsely attached to mental ills were re- 
duced by systematic education, countless victims of potentially dangerous 
tendencies could be rescued at the incipient stage. 


+ 


An apology is due to the readers of The Journal, and to the authors 
concerned, for a few typographical errors that crept into the January 
number as a result of misfortunes in production. Those familiar with 
the malevolence of gremlins will perhaps forgive and forget these lapses. 
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THE FIFTY-MINUTE HOUR, Rosert Linpner, Rinehart & Co., 
New York, 1955 


This latest of Robert Lindner’s books has already been copiously re- 
viewed for the general reader, to whom it is primarily addressed, so ex- 
tended discussion would be redundant here. But its publication is an oc- 
casion for renewed applause for an esteemed associate who has succeeded 
in interpreting a broad range of the social sciences to the public at large 
without either accentuating their recondite difficulties or oversimplifying 
their intricacies for the sake of popular communication. 


Psychiatry, and the fields that impinge upon it, have been fortunate 
in the articulateness of their spokesmen, but not enough so. Fortune 
favored mankind when it made Freud a literary genius of particularly 
suited gifts; and if his train of successors has not been uniformly in- 
spired it has at least included many able to contribute to a literature too 
valuable to be available only to the initiate. Yet there is room to wish 
that more of the gifted practitioners were able to communicate their ex- 
periences, judgments and discoveries to the general reader. 


Dr. Lindner’s “psychoanalytic tales” have a congeries of virtues. They 
make good and often gripping reading for any intelligent person and, as 
Max Lerner observes in his perceptive introduction, they even exceed 
the fascination of the whodunit since the mystery is a wispily evasive 
quality buried in the mind of the patient whose problem it must eventu- 
ally dissolve by clarification. The stories sparkle with insight and are 
distinguished by the fusion of inspired writing and informed acumen that 
characterizes their author’s gift. Further, they convey to the lay reader 
something of the ethical objective and challenging difficulty that beset the 
practitioner in his quest for the elusive key to profound psychic dilemmas. 


If one captious note may intrude, it is that Dr. Lindner does not make 
sufficiently clear the distinction between his own field of psychology and 
the broad realm of psychiatry. The chance reader may derive the im- 
pression that his experience is based upon medical practice, of which all 
psychiatry and its related endeavors are, after all, an adjuvant, however 
vital they may be. At a time when it is becoming increasingly important 
for the whole spectrum of professional help to be arrayed against psychic 
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and somatic ills, there is need for public understanding of the nature and 
usefulness of the aids available. 


“The Fifty-Minute Hour,” like Dr. Lindner’s other books, is receiving 
the attention it deserves. It is to be hoped that this public will include 
many professional people who will read the stories for their considerable 
content of enlightenment as well as for entertainment. 


“BEFORE I KILL MORE .. .”, Lucy Freeman, Crown Publishers, 
Inc., New York, 1955 


This is a book that would better have been left unwritten. Its publi- 
cation not only for general circulation, but with a fanfare designed to stim- 
ulate its sale, is of at least doubtful wisdom. It is the story, documented in 
detail, of the early life and atrocious crimes of William Heirens, who be- 
fore his eighteenth birthday was sentenced to prison for life, amid lurid 
newspaper publicity, for the sex-charged murders of a little girl and two 
women. Basically it is a bizarre case history in abnormal psychology. As 
presented here, it is a shocker calculated to serve prurient curiosity and 
to provide vicarious thrills for immature and uninformed readers. 


The publishers pay lip service to the idea that the book contains mean- 
ing “for all the rest of us who are aware of the dangers of juvenile 
delinquency, disturbed personalities, tensions, frustrations and fears.” 
Any such meaning, one feels, is all but submerged in the total tone and 
impact, which are more likely to affect readers in a different zone. For 
every parent or other adult who finds the book instructive, there will 
probably be more than one adolescent, of whatever age, who will come 
away with a sympathetic impression of a tragically warped youth and 
with unwholesome suggestions that need not have been planted. 


Heirens is remembered as the killer who scrawled with lipstick on a 
wall of one of his victims’ homes: “For heaven’s sake catch me before I 
kill more. I cannot control myself.” A photograph of that legend at the 
blood-stained scene of the crime is one of the book’s illustrations. Other 
titillating details of the case—the fetichism that led him to steal and wear 
women’s underclothing, the sexual symbolism he attached to the act of 
breaking into homes, the deviate’s preoccupation with washing and other- 
wise attending to his victims’ bodies—these are set out in complete array, 
in language simple and graphic enough to beguile grade-school children. 
This is not to say that professional jargon would render the work aseptic; 
it is simply to deplore the indiscriminate peddling of psychosexual dis- 
cussion as if it were a popular pabulum. 

In her previous book, “Fight Against Fear,” Miss Freeman capitalized 
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her experience as a psychoanalytic patient with doubtful taste and inad- 
equate equipment. In this instance she has ventured into a somewhat re- 
lated field with questionable impunity. Her work raises the question 
whether it is expendient for a lay writer, with limited grasp of the im- 
plications involved, to attempt to “popularize” material that is exacting 
enough for expert and balanced practitioners. 


INSANITY, ART, AND CULTURE, Francis Reitman, M.D., 
D.P.M., Philosophical Library, New York, 1954 


Dr. Reitman, a British psychiatrist, has opened an interesting avenue 
of rumination and discussion by collecting, comparing and analyzing the 
artistic productions of mentally ill persons. He does not claim to have 
settled the problems his work raises, but points to a need for further re- 
search. He indicates that psychotic art products are not a direct and 
simple expression of symptomatology, but reflect it in a complicated 
way, as modified by various factors. After bringing into his purview not 
only Western art, but that of other regions and cultures, he concludes 
that form and style, if not content, depend on culural factors and not 
necessarily upon morbidity. He considers the productions to be crude 
communications rather than aesthetic artistic visions. The ultimate im- 
plications of his researches, he suggests, is that they may strengthen or 
annul confidence in the symptomatological data used in psychiatry, but 
he offers this idea only as a hypothesis. In a digression—intended to 
demonstrate the quantitative aspect of abnormality—Dr. Reitman retells 
and comments upon the story of Jack Mytton, the nineteenth-century 
British squire whose eccentricity was outstanding even in a nation and 
age replete with that characteristic. 


ATLAS OF MEN, WittrAm H. Snmetpon, M.D. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1954 


Many physicians brought up on Kretschmer will be surprised to learn 
that variable man has been subdivided into eighty-eight known somatypes, 
with deviations from a presumed norm carefully typed and catalogued un- 
der piquantly descriptive labels. This is the laborious work of Dr. Sheldon 
of Columbia University and his specializing collaborators. Carried out 
under a grant of the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Re- 
search, it is the fourth item in a series on the Human Constitution. The 
others classified varieties of physique, of temperament and of delinquent 


youth. 
By collating physical characteristics in terms of measurements, Dr. 
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Sheldon and his team have produced a photographically illustrated atlas 
of every available description of build. These they have pigeonholed under 
such capriciously descriptive designations as walking stick, wasp, owl, 
mosquito, dog, cat, elephant, rabbit, horse, kiwi and so on to the eighty- 
eighth dimension. In addition, Dr. Sheldon offers a glossary of anthro- 
pological terms ranging from aplasia to viscerotonia. 


These “identification tags” for physical types, and the esoteric system of 
labels associated with them, no doubt facilitate communication among 
those initiated in their mysteries. But there is doubt whether a useful pur- 
pose is served, or a valid connection established, by trying to reduce 
physical characteristics to signs presumed to indicate other qualities or 
traits. One is reminded of the labors of Lombroso, who tried to find 
significant meaning in the measurements of the skull, instead of studying 
that capsule’s contents. It is questionable also whether it is expedient 
to multiply and proliferate the already unwieldy abundance of pseudo- 
scientific language. Psychiatrists and allied professionals, often em- 
barrassed by lay resentment toward their recondite jargon, have learned 
to view with alarm any further enlargement of such arcana. Communica- 
tion between the sciences, and between scientists and the rest of the 
world, would profit if terminology were made simpler and so more uni- 
versal, instead of more complicated and baffling. 


a 


Beyond the real historical prisons . . . and those where anarchy en- 
genders the hell of physical and moral chaos, there lie yet other prisons, 
no less terrible for being fantastic and unembodied—the metaphysical 
prisons, whose seat is within the mind, whose walls are made of nightmare 
and incomprehension, whose chains are anxiety and their racks a sense 
of personal and even generic guilt—Aldous Husley 


* 


It is evident that we have sent millions of men to rot in prison, have 
destroyed them—casually without thinking, barbarously; we have driven 
men in fetters through the cold ten thousand versts, have infected them 
with syphilis, have depraved them, have multiplied criminals and the 
blame for all this we have thrown upon the gaolers and red-nosed superin- 
tendents.—Anton Chekhov (1860-1904) 
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7 he World Of Social Therapy 








Bad-Boy Hostels—Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese of New York has suggested that churches, welfare organiza- 
tions and the judiciary cooperate in establishing a system of hostels to which 
youthful offenders could be sent for dignified custody and rehabilitative care. 
The hostels would be available for adolescents on probation or parole and 
also as transition points for offenders released from custodial institutions. 


Centenary—St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, whose very name is a 
monument in the mental hygiene movement, has just marked its 100th an- 
niversary. Now Government-owned, the hospital was founded by Dorothea 
Lynde Dix, who was so shocked. by the treatment of the insane in jails and 
almshouses that she devoted forty years of her life to its reform. Miss Dix 
is credited with having founded or caused to be enlarged at least thirty-two 
mental hospitals in the United States and abroad. 


‘*Comics’’—A court battle over drastic public regulation of ‘‘comic books’’ 
appears to be shaping up in New York State. A legislative committee has 
charged that the industry’s attempt at self-regulation has been only half 
successful in keeping elements of horror, sex and sadism from publications 
sold to children and adolescents. A bill headed for passage in the Legislature 
would penalize ‘‘any book, pamphlet or magazine consisting of narrative 
material in pictorial form . . . the title or titles of which contain the words 
crime, sex, horror or terror or the content of which is devoted to or princi- 
pally made up of pictures or accounts of methods of crime, of illicit sex, hor- 
ror, terror, torture, brutality or physical violence.’’ The Comic Magazine 
Publishers Association, which had established a code of standards and ap- 
pointed Charles F. Murphy to enforce it, contests the legislation as an un- 
constitutional form of legislative censorship. 


Delinquency—Four experts have been named to operate the new Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency Service of the United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, which will work with public and private agencies 
in this field. They are: Philip Gordon Green, former chief juvenile probation 
officer of the San Francisco Juvenile Court, director; William H. Sheridan, 
formerly with the Juvenile Court, Cleveland; Mrs. Elliott Turner Studt, 
formerly of the School of Social Welfare, University of California, and 
Donald George Blackburn, formerly with the National Probation and Parole 
Association, New York. 


Doctor Berserk—A prosperous Oklahoma doctor, 34, who had written in 
a diary that he was so filled with despair and frustration he yearned to hi- 
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bernate for a hundred years, wiped out his family by bludgeoning his wife 
with a bottle, giving his three small children lethal injections and setting 
fire to his home. 


Jails—‘‘Unspeakable and unprintable conditions’’ in New York City’s jails 
are byproducts of grievous overcrowding, according to Commissioner of 
Correction Anna M. Kross. (Evidence: 8,000 prisoners in 4,200 cells; one 
custodian for 240 inmates) Clean-up measures fail to reach conditions ‘‘far 
more corroding than physical dirt,’’ she reports; for example, the herding 
of thousands of narcotics addicts under conditions conducive to homosex- 
uality, and a doubling in ten years in the number of adolescents detained, 
with no added facilities for them. 


Killer Insane—The 18-year-old leader of a Brooklyn gang of adolescent 
‘‘thrill killers’’ has been found insane at the Elmira Reception Center and 
has been transferred to Dannemora State Hospital. He and one of his as- 
sociates had been sentenced to life imprisonment for beating a stranger to 
death on impulse in the street. 


Mental Illness—A great majority of the mentally ill can be treated and re- 
turned to the community in a relatively short time, Dr. Daniel Blain, medical 
director of the American Psychiatric Association, has informed Congress. A 
community approach to the problem, dispelling the isolation of the ‘‘back- 
wards’’ and full use of new drugs and therapies can be combined to inspire 
new hope, he declared. He proposed development of day hospitals, half-way 
hospitals, branch hospitals for the aged and mental health centers, which 
have been found effective in other countries in forestalling, preventing or 
shortening hospitalization. 


Minnesota’s Warden—Minnesota’s Stillwater Prison, familiar to readers of 
The Journal for its progressive endeavors, has a new warden. Douglas Rigg, 
formerly associate warden of San Quentin, succeeds Edwin T. Swenson. Mr. 
Rigg’s career indicates that he belongs to the growing group of well-equipped 
prison officials who are bringing penology around to a new outlook. After 
studying social work and penal administration at Columbia University, he be- 
came parole officer at San Quentin, then supervising officer for the California 
Parole Bureau and later supervisor of classification and parole for the Cal- 
ifornia Department of Correction. Experienced in treatment technique, he 
set up California’s first prison classification system and helped organize its 
Adult Authority. 


Psyche and Soma—tThe real causes of juvenile delinquency are deeply hidden 
and multiplex and they cannot be resolved by psychiatry alone or by any 
other single approach. That is the observation of Dr. Kenneth J. Loder, di- 
rector of the Colorado Springs Child Guidance Clinic. He cited data showing 
that one-third of a group of children studied had brain damage. Dr. Loder 
also pointed to the need for prompt examination of young offenders on ap- 
prehension, before court proceedings are started, when they are more amen- 
able to psychiatric help. 
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Psychodrama—When the mental patients of the new Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital in Salt Lake City decided to put on a play as part of their 
therapeutic regimen, they chose as their vehicle ‘‘The Caine Mutiny,’’ deal- 
ing with the emergence of mental illness as a product of great strain. Some 
members of the cast had to be replaced because they improved so much dur- 
ing rehearsals that they were discharged. 


Samples of Crime—F our days after his discharge from Nebraska State Prison 
after serving eleven years, Eugene William Huff was sentenced to life in 
Iowa State Prison. In the interval he had held up a bank with a sawed-off 
shotgun and escaped with $25,000. . . . In Rochester, N.Y., a 46-year-old 
man struck a cripple over the head with a hammer, robbed him of $30 and 
stole his crutches to pawn them. 


Solitude—A warning against overdoing the group-activity approach in treat- 
ing juvenile delinquency has been made by Dr. Bradford Murphy, professor 
of clinical psychiatry at the University of Colorado’s College of Medicine. 
Overemphasis on group participation fosters ‘‘pack running,’’ he observed, 
and added: ‘‘You must encourage the youngster to develop his personality 
by himself. Kids get so used to being in groups that they can’t stand being 
by themselves. They get like some adults who join clubs and become so used 
to being in groups that when they find themselves alone they can’t stand it 
either.’’ 


Television—The National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
Washington, invites parents and others concerned with child welfare to 
criticize and suggest improvements in broadcasts. The code to which the as- 
sociation adheres declares: ‘‘Television, and all who participate in it, are 
jointly accountable to the American public for the special needs of children, 
for community responsibility, for the advancement of education and culture, 
for the acceptability of program materials chosen, for decency and decorum 
in production, and for propriety in advertising.’’ 


Ulcers—Social scientists are exploring areas of social strain as suspected 
factors in such ailments as ulcers, Dr. Benjamin D. Paul of Harvard Uni- 
versity told the National Health Council. He cited as significant the fact 
that ulcers have increasingly become a man’s rather than a woman’s dis- 
ease. On the same day Professor Erwin Stransky, in Vienna, attributed some 
nervous breakdowns among business executives to women’s tendency to 


‘‘drive men to earn more and more money to satisfy their desire for luxury.’’ 


Vandalism—The ease with which boyish exuberance can lead not only to 
destructive vandalism but to tragedy was illustrated in New York with the 
fatal shooting of a 15-year-old boy. The boy, on his way home from a party 
at night with friends, impulsively hurled a rubbish can through the window 
of a home. An off-duty policeman, passing in his car, pursued the boy and, 
when he ignored commands to halt, shot him dead. 























